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NEW CHICAGO OPERA 
LIST OPENS WITH 
TURANDOT 


Jeritza, Jagel, Baromeo and 
Hilda Burke Appear Under 
Papi in Impressive Mounting 
of Puccini Work 








Draws Popular Audience 





Martinelli, Amato and Five 
Debutants Are Acclaimed in 
Subsequent Performances of 
Andrea Chenier, Tosca and 


Trovatore 
HICAGO, Nov. 15—With a Spec 
tacular production of Puocimis pos 


thumous Turandot, first reveale 
local public last year, the reorganized 
Chicago Grand Opera Company begar 


its second season on Nov. 10. The ch 
of Saturday night for the openmeg 
received in those quarters of societ 
which in the past have had most m 


fluence in such matters with mingle 
arm and disapproval, for ord 
night has always been popular migh 
and that an opening should be thu 
dedicated to the people, the mob, the 
hoi polloi, was an innovation significamt 
of the New Deal. 

But though the rank and file of so- 
ciety deferred their patronage until the 
next performance, the Monday mght of 
traditional Bourbon display, the real 
leaders who have given time, thought 
and money to the furthering of the 
cause of opera in Chicago were present 
to lend prestige and air to a demo : 
assembly of capacity size, am ] 
gathered primarily not to observe it- 
self but to enjoy the splendid art oi 
Maria Jeritza, Frederick Jagel, Hilda 
Burke, Chase Baromeo, Clement Las- 
kowsky, Claudio Frigerio, Lodowico 
Oliviero, Giuseppe Cavadore, Wilfred 
Engelman and Sally Louis Kirtley 
Co-ordinating and guiding the wast and 
omplicated forces of Puocim’s Chimes 
\ida was the rigorous, unflaggi 
baton of Gennaro Papi, now at last kh 
pily a permanent force i 
opera in Chicago. 










Jeritza in Title Role 


As if to permit Chicago to decide for 
tself the rights of the Homeric quarre! 
‘oncerning which prima domma Puc 
cini had in mind when he create 
role of Princess Turandot, Artistic Dh 
rector Paul Longone this year presented 
Maria Jéritza as the lofty lady of many 
suitors, after having given Rosa Raisa 


portunity to present her side of the 
irgument last season Comparisoms 
even if they were in order, are ummec- 
essary for it was shortly evident that 
granted an heroic voice, ample stature 
ind a sufficiently extravagant dress 
(Continued on page 5 
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HOUGH long one of the world's most widely renowned artists, Josef Hofmann recently 
played im the Hungarian capital for the first time, appearing both as a recitalist and as 


soloist with orchestra. 


The photograph shows the celebrated pianist, with Mrs. Hofmann, in 


the company of Joseph Szigeti, the noted Hungarian violinist, and Emery Kun, musical manager 


nm Budapest. 
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San Francisco and Los Angeles Applaud Rethberg, Chamlee and 
Others in Smetana Work—Alfred Hertz Conducts in Both Cities 
—Lehmann. Vallin, Crooks, Borgoli and Eddy Also Hailed 


S AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—San 
Francisco’s twelfth annual season 
f gramd opera under local sponsorship 
pened om Nov. 14 with a brilliant and 
yous performance of Smetana’s The 
Bartered Bride in the War Memorial 
Howse. Alfred Hertz was the con- 
juctor, amd to him must go a large 
share of the credit for the merits of a 
performance which stamped The Bar- 
tered Bride as one of the most co-ordi- 
nated productions ever seen by a San 
Frameisco audience. 

The stellar cast was headed by Elisa- 
Rethberg who was in glorious 
mice amd astonished all by her his- 
triomic portrayal of the title role. It was 
the most comvineing acting she has ever 


beth 


fome for us. As her protagonists, 
Mario Chamlee as Hans, and Marek 
Windheim as Wenzel, possessed dra- 


matic gifts that enhanced the amusing 
tale. Louis D’Angelo triumphed 
im his characterization of the marriage 
~eb 

Lilliam Clark and Alfredo Gandolfi of 
the Metropolitan and Hans Taen- 
ler from Hollywood were guest artists 
appearing im lesser roles of the dancer 
rimgmaster respectively. 
Other parts were taken by able resident 
simgers—Edna Elizabeth Smith, Jack 

(Continued on page 11) 
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OS ANGELES, Nov. 20.—A list of 
five operas in four evenings has been 
on the boards in the last fortnight and 
has provided Los Angelans with their 
only taste of opera until the coming of 
the San Carlo singers in February. The 
response on the part of the public should 
have encouraged more ambitious plans, 
since all performances were magnifi- 
cently attended, presaging a wider in- 
terest than was anticipated. The first 
local performances of Smetana’s Bar- 
tered Bride, with Elisabeth Rethberg 
in the leading role, was heard with a 
high degree of favor on Nov. 3. Alfred 
Hertz conducted, and even though his 
interest in bringing out the beauties of 
the score often mitigated against the 
best efforts of the singers, it was an ex- 
cellent performance. Rethberg was a 
charming Marie and sang her music 
superbly. Mario Chamlee was well cast 
as Hans and did some of the best sing- 
ing he has yet done in Los Angeles. 
Marek Windheim in the part of the 
simpering Wenzel, enacted a difficult 
role with consummate artistry. Others 
in the cast were Edward Howell, Eva 
Gruninger, Alfredo Gandolfi, Edna 
Smith, Francia White, Hans Taenzler 
and John Ellis. 
A completely filled house on election 
(Continued on page 13) 


AIDA TO INAUGURATE 
METROPOLITAN 
SEASON 


Rosenkavalier Revival to Come 
in Second Week and American 
Novelty, In the Pasha’s Gar- 
den, During Fifth 





New Wagnerian Soprano 





Kirsten Flagstad Engaged to 
Replace Leider—Double Bill 
of Serva Padrona and Don 
Pasquale Announced — Usual 
Wagner Cycle 


7ERDI’S Aida will be the opening 
opera of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the evening of 
Saturday, Dec. 22, as announced by Gen 
eral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza on 
Nov. 14, The performance will be the 
first of the regular Monday night series 
but will be given on Saturday in order 
to avoid opening on Christmas eve. A 
special matinee of Hansel und Gretel 
will be given on Christmas Day. The 
cast of Aida will include Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Maria Olszewska, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Lawrence Tibbett, Ezio Pinza, 
Lillian Clark, Louis D’Angelo and Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri. Ettore Panizza, the new 
Italian conductor, will make his debut in 
this performance. 

In choosing Verdi’s spectacular work 
for the opening of his final season, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza said that he was moved to 
a large extent by sentimental reasons, 
as the opera was the first presented at 
the Metropolitan under his consulship 


on Nov. 16, 1908. The cast of that 
performance included Mmes. Destinn 
and Homer and Messrs. Caruso and 


Scotti with Toscanini conducting The 
opera had opened the season of 1904, 
and was also used in 1911, 1917, 1924 
and 1930, 

The cast for Hansel und Gretel will 
include Mmes. Mario, Fleischer, Man- 
ski, Wakefield, Besuner and Flexer and 
Mr. Schiitzendorf. Karl Riedel will 
conduct. 

Change in Novelties 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza also made public 
a change in the list of novelties and 
revivals and announced the engagement 
of Kirsten Flagstad, Norwegian 
dramatic soprano, in place of Frida 
Leider, who decided to remain in Europe 
this season. The change in repertoire 
will bring, as a double bill, Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale and Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona, in place of Cimarosa’s II 
Matrimonio Segreto. 

The first Wagner opera to be heard 
will be Die Walkiire on the evening of 
Dec. 26, the second subscription perfor- 
mance. A benefit matinee of Massenet’s 
Manon will be given on Dec. 27, for 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s Medical Mission 
in Labrador. The cast for the Mas- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Hephzibah Menuhin Triumphs in Paris Debut 





Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin on the Stage of the Salle Rameau 


Made a 


RIS, Nov. 15.—Hephzibah Menu- 
hin made her world debut as a 
pianist in a sonata recital with her 
brother, Yehudi Menuhin, at the Salle 


Rameau on Oct. 15, and was greeted 
with a demonstration of approval equal- 
ing that accorded her brother at his first 
public appearance. With superb musi- 


(Formerly the Salle Pleyel) in Paris, Where the Young Pianist 
Sensational Debut in Recital with Her Noted Brother 


cianship, the two young artists per- 
formed sonatas by Mozart, Schumann 
and Beethoven, and were forced to give 
two additional sonatas as encores. 








LOS ANGELES HAILS 


Philharmonic Begins Sixteenth 
Season with Large Audience 
and Fine Prospects 


Los Ancetes, Nov. 20.—What prom- 
ises to be the most interesting or- 
chestral season in some years was in- 
augurated by the revamped Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Association in its first 
program in the Auditorium on Nov. 15. 
A decade and a half under the sponsor- 
ship of W. A. Clark has brought the 
organization to a high stage of ex- 
cellence and has developed an intelli- 
gent love for music in the community. 
The sixteenth season is bringing a tre- 
mendous change, in which it will be 
seen if music by the people and for the 
people can be maintained in Los An- 
geles. All signs point to success even 
though some $60,000 remains to be gar- 
nered in to meet the estimated deficit of 
$125,000. 

The new managerial set-up has done 
much to arouse general interest in the 
symphony, and the sold-out house indi- 
cated a new type of listener has been 
brought into the fold. The city’s Ger- 
man contingent was out in full force 
and the language of the Vaterland was 
almost the language of the foyer and 
corridors. The return of Otto Klem- 
perer as conductor has evidently done 
much to create confidence in the suc- 
cess of the season, judging by the 
enormous ovation which was accorded 
him. Rising as he came upon the stage, 
the audience n:fused to be seated until 
Mr. Klemperer had bowed several times. 
The program was a familiar one, be- 
ginning with the Meistersinger Pre- 
lude, followed by Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. Following the intermission 
came Dukas’s Sorcerer’s Apprentice and 
Stravinsky's Fire Bird Suite. 

Fresh from successes in New York as 
guest conductor of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Mr. Klemperer gave the 
suggestion of being a dynamo of mu- 
sical inspiration. As is his wont, he 

without score. He is an ideal 





KLEMPERER’S RETURN 


interpreter of Beethoven and brought 
out magnificent effects in the enigmatic 
Seventh. The whole work was taken at 
a lively gait, yet there was no sacrifice 
of clarity or tonal beauty for speed or 
rhythmic effects. 

The orchestra played the familiar 
work well and was summoned to rise 
twice to acknowledge the applause. 
Dukas’s orchestral scherzo was a 
veritable shimmering cascade of sound. 
The men played the work magnificently. 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird also retains the 
vigor and fascination which it aroused 
upon its advent two decades ago. It 
holds some stunning effects and many 
pages of unexcelled description. Mr. 
Klemperer kept it at an intriguing 
tempo, achieving highly dramatic ef- 
fects through his incisive rhythm and 
appreciation of color. There was some 
indecision in attacks on the part of the 
orchestra and now and then tonal in- 
security, but it was, as a whole, ex- 
cellently played and made a colossal 
climax to an evening of memorable 


playing. Shouts and bravos greeted Mr. 
Klemperer who summoned his men to 
share in the applause. 

The orchestra remains practically in- 
tact as to personnel, as last year, the 
chief losses being the two first chair 
men who were signed by the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Whether the organization 
has satisfactorily fulfilled these positions 
remains to be seen, but small loss was 
apparent on this occasion. There is 
room for improvement in all the string 
sections, but with Sylvain Noack again 
concertmaster, the violins should soon 
be in excellent condition. 

The various committees are still hard 
at work, soliciting both subscriptions 
and donations. According to Mrs. Lei- 
land Atherton Irish, who has charge of 
the campaign, the deficit will be huge, 
even if all seats are sold. Those who 
are most favorably situated do not seem 
inclined to bear the financial burden; 
hence the success of the season will in- 
dicate the measure of the music-lover’s 
sacrifice. And in that sacrifice is doubt- 
less the community’s gain. 


Hat D. Cran 





CHAMBER MUSIC CONTEST 





MacDowell Club of New York to Give 
Prizes to Best Amateur Groups 


The MacDowell Club of New York 
announces a Chamber Music Competi- 
tion to encourage the amateur musician 
to form chamber music groups. 


The competition excludes all profes- 
sional musicians who perform in public 
or students preparing to enter the con- 
cert field, although there is no objection 
to chamber music ensembles being 
coached by a professional. Competitors 
are unrestricted by age limits. 


A standard work will be announced 
by the judges, and a given time will be 
allowed for its preparation. Candidates 
will be judged from the standpoint of 
their musical understanding of the 
work, and will receive constructive 
criticism from the judges. 


Hans Lange, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Willem 
Willeke, ’cellist of the Elshuco Trio, 
Alfred Pochon, formerly of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Chalmers Clifton, form- 
er conductor of the National Orchestra 
Association, and others will be the 
judges. A prize will be awarded to the 
winning groups. 





Sevitzky Begins Tenth Season with 
Philadelphia Simfonietta 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Fabien Se- 
vitzky, who founded the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta in 1925, 
opens his tenth season in the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Nov. 21. Mr. Sevitzky has 
chosen Pietro Castrucci’s Sonata tran- 
scribed for strings by A. Walter Kra- 
mer, Bach’s Sinfonie No. 3, Liebesopfer 
der Heiligen Therese vom Kinde Jesu, 
by Alexander Tcherepnin and the Sin- 
fonietta by Miaskovsky. 


PROVIDENCE GREETS 
MUSIC FEDERATION 


National Group Holds Fourth 
Biennial Convention of 
Plymouth District 
Provipence, Nov. 20— The Music 
Mansion was the scene of the Fourth 
Biennial Convention of the Plymouth 
District of the National Federation oi 
Music Clubs on Nov. 16 and 17. Ruth 
M. Ferry, the district president, pre- 
sided at the various mectings and wel- 
coming remarks were made by Mrs 
George Hail, past president, who was 

hostess for the convention. 

The morning session Nov. 16 was 
given over to business matters and 1 
an address by the national presidem 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardime. A bric’ 
piano recital was given by Ammett 
Stoddard of the Friendly Club of N« 
Hampshire. 

The luncheon gathering was addresse 
by Dr. W. Earle Ledden, pastor of the 
Mathewson Street Methodist Church 
Dr. Wassili Leps, conductor of the 
Providence Symphony, Dr. Walter But- 
terfield, supervisor of music im the 
Providence schools, Prof. Arian R 
Coolidge, chairman of the department 
of music at Brown University, and Dr 
W. L. Chapman, music critic of the 
Providence Journal. 


Church Music Forum Held 


The afternoon was devoted to forum: 
on church music. Alfred Brinkler, or 
ganist of St. Lukes Cathedral at Port- 
land, Me., played a brief program 
Frances Waterman Stockwell, sopran 
of the Naugatuck Congregational 
Church, sang a solo group; the quartet 
of Temple Bethel was heard im four 
works and Lawrence Thornton, tenor 
of Boston, concluded the musical pro- 
gram with four songs. Dr. Helen A 
Dickinson spoke of Beauty in Chaurci 
Worship. 

The evening program was given by 
Evelyn Carroll, contralto; Gladys Cook 
soprano; Frances Donnell, pianist, anc 
Sylvia Rowell, violinist, of the Ros 
sini Club of Portland, Me. 

Nov. 17 was Junior Day and th: 
groups represented were the Nickersor 
House Little Symphony, the Wednesday 
Afternoon Juvenile Musical Ciub of 
Bridgeport, the Junior Club of Fal 
River, Mass., the West Hartford Jumio: 
Musical Club, and the Music Questor: 
of Portland. Greetings were brough 
to the session by Julia E. Williams, anc 
Belle Loper Slater. The afternoor 
program was given by Junior Clubs o 
New Hampshire. A.R.C 


Janssen Engaged for Additional 
Concerts in New York 


At the conclusion of his fortnight a: 
conductor of the New York Phi 
harmonic-Symphony, Werner Jamnsser 
was re-engaged for an additional thre 
weeks. The New Yorker has been a: 
signed concerts in open weeks < 
Arturo Toscanini’s period of leadershi; 
Feb. 4 to 10, March 18 to 24 and Apr 
9 to 14. 











Shostakovich Opera to Have New Yor! 
Premiere on Feb. 5 

The Russian opera, Lady Macbeth c 
Mtsensk, by Dmitri Shostakovich, wi 
be given its first New York perform 
ance by the Cleveland Orchestra unde 
the direction of Dr. Artur Rodzinski o 
Feb. 5 at the Metropolitan Opera Hous: 
The production will be brought to New 
York under the auspices of the League 
of Composers. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

maker, the role of Turandot is sure- 
fire. Which is not to imsinuate that 
Mme. Jeritza did not bring to bear 
apom her portrayal all the canny the- 
atricalism with which nature and expe- 
riemce have endowed her. Though her 
entrance at the lower flight of the grand 
staircase which leads heavenward in the 
hig: sceme im the Imperial Palace was 
less effective than Mme. Raisa’s appear- 
amce im the full glory of the royal 
trappimgs at the summit of the stairs, 
Mme. Jeritza speedily dominated the 
sceme amd maintained that domination 
throughout the rest of the opera. It is 
secomd mature to the Viennese artist 
to be regal and of her vocal condition it 
mast recorded that it was far better 
tham at amy previous appearance here. 
Naturally the public displayed its ap- 
roval with heavy showers of applause. 

Still two other principal roles were 
m different hands than last season. 
Frederick Jagel, well remembered from 
2 summer at Ravinia, made his Loop 
~peratic debut as the Unknown Prince, 
-alaf, amd Hilda Burke, the young 
American who has steadily forged to 





Andrea Chenier and Manrico: Alike a Feast 
of Ringing Tome for Giovanni Martinelli 


the fromt as ome of the most dependable 
amd satisfying sopranos in the com- 
pamy, sang the slave girl Liu, assigned 
ast seasom to Marion Claire, who has 
simce forsaken the grand opera stage. 
Mr. Jagel’s fresh and sympathetic 
~ce fownd admirable employment. 
The opening scene rose to a splendid 
limax as the Calaf dared fate and 
sounded the gong which announced 
he arrival of another suitor for Turan- 
t's hamd In later scenes Mr. Jagel 
as equally convincing, nothing in the 
axing difficulties and high tessitura of 
me role offering the slightest obstacle 
complete vocal realization. Miss 
turke was another conspicious success 
= the evening. Her full round voice 
2s gaimed in warmth and color and 
me after time the performance was in- 
‘errupted by applause after some telling 
phrase. The role of Liu is one of the 
best of Miss Burke’s fine achievements. 


Bareomeo Artistry Evident 


Other factors contributed to a uni- 
rmly excellent performance. Chase 
Baromeo, whose worth to the company 
s by mo means commensurate with his 
modesty, again dignified the role of 
Timer. Though not one of the most 
extensive parts im his repertoire, Mr. 
Baromeo brings to it that care and ar- 
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CHICAGO RALLIES TO NEW OPERA SERIES 


tistic distinction which is his invariable 
favor to every assignment. His is one 
of the finest voices in this or any other 
opera company, and combined with a 
commanding presence makes him one 
of the most valuable of artists, a fact 
which the public at least, is never slow 
to realize. 

Ping, Pang and Pong were a model 





Scarpia! Malignant, Crafty, a Foe to Fear— 
as Portrayed by Pasquale Amato 


triangle of sly comedy and neat en- 
semble as sung by Messrs. Frigerio, 
Oliviero and Cavadore. Clement Las- 
kowsky gave quite the right touch to 
the aged Emperor and Mr. Engelman 
and Miss Kirtley were equally in the 
picture. 

The mounting of Turandot is one_of 





Daguerre 


The Timur of Turandot Was Sung With 
Mellow Voice by Chase Baromeo 


the company’s best. The unexcelled 
lighting equipment of the Civic Opera 
House provided many scenes beautiful 
to behold, the close of the first act, 
dawn appearing over the ramparts of 
the palace, especially arousing the au- 
dience to an unexpected round of ap- 
plause. Isaac Van Grove, having re- 
nounced musical direction in favor of 
stage direction, proved his worth in 
those scenes in which crowds and ac- 
tion were managed with admirable 
smoothness. The chorus of which Dino 
Bigalli is the new master, proved it- 
self a dependable and noticeably im- 


proved organization. To write that 
Mr. Papi conducted should be suffic’ent 
proof of the dramatic vigor and brisk 
pace of the performance. His appear- 
ance before the curtain caused the al- 
ready sizable applause to double itself. 

The second performance of the season 
on Nov. 12 was devoted to Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier, a work heard not in- 
frequently in the past both at the Au- 
ditorium and at Ravinia. A local critic 
described this opera as synthetic music, 
and it was perhaps the realization that 
all the composer’s sound and fury sig- 
nified nothing which kept the Monday 
night audience (society’s opening night ) 
from giving more than languid approval 





Calaf, the Unknown Prince, Was Sung by 
Frederick Jagel, the Metropolitan Tenor 


to a performance that had many virtues 
and no major flaws. The occasion 
afforded the downtown operatic debut 
of Giovanni Martinelli, a stellar light of 
many memorable summers at Ravinia. 
Chenier was there one of the best of 
Mr. Martinelli’s roles and the eloquence 
and intensity of expression which then 
distinguished it were again in evidence 
in undiminished luster. Mr. Martinelli 
has a great following in Chicago and 
all were on hand to welcome their 
favorite with the customary applause. 

No less than four debuts marked the 
evening. First in importance was 
Franca Somigli (Marion Clarke of 
Brooklyn) whose success in Italy was 
crowned by an invitation to sing at La 
Scala. Madeleine is not a grateful role 
and Miss Somigli had to compete with 
the tradition established here by the be- 
loved Claudia Muzio. In the face of 
these difficulties Miss Somigli made an 
excellent impression. She has a voice 
of power, ample for dramatic roles, well 
trained and flexible. Her stage pres- 
ence is attractive and if her acting of 
this role did not bear any strong in- 
dividual impress yet it was not stilted 
and encompassed the important moments 
with entire effectiveness. 

Another debut was that of Mari 
Barova, a young Chicago contralto of 
dark and voluminous voice, who im- 
personated the Countess de Coigny with 
an ease that belied her lack of stage 
experience. Also new to the company 
were Teodor Lovich, who did well as 
Fouquier, and Arthur Perrow, a Major- 
Domo. Ada Paggi deserves particular 
commendation for lifting the blind 
woman’s scene into a moment of poign- 
ant prominence. Helen Ornstein 
failed to strike the right note for Bersi. 





In Glittering Array, Maria Jeritze Swept 
Through Turandot 


Carlo Morelli sang exceedingly we'll as 
Gerard. The many minor roles were 
all capably taken. Mr. Papi conducted 
with an energy that revealed rather 
than disguised the music's tawdédrimess 


Bentonelli Gifted Debutant 


As highly charged a performance of 
Tosca as this city has witnessed m 
years was sung on Nov. 13. Mime 
Jeritza had her most famous role, the 
veteran Pasquale Amato had come on 
to sing Scarpia, and a young Ameri- 
can tenor of whom much had been writ- 
ten and expected made his debut as 
Cavaradossi. The combination strack 
fire. Just as a lethargic dullness had 
pervaded the theatre the might before 
from almost the first note, so on this 
night with the very rising of the omr- 
tain one knew that things were come 
to happen. Giuseppe Bentonelh 
(Joseph Benton to the neighbors back 
in Oklahoma) proved almost immnedii- 
ately to be the answer to every im- 
presario’s dream, a young and gifted 
tenor. He has a lyric voice with per- 
haps a bit more body than that descrip- 
tion usually implies, warm and attrac- 
tive in quality and employed with gemm- 
ine artistic finesse. Im fact, he has 
voice enough to guarantee his sucocss 
without other qualifications, but on the 
strength of this performance he would 
seem to be still more, that rara avis, 2 
tenor who can act. 

We had never considered before that 
Cavaradossi required more than the =- 
ual quota of operatic gestures and poe- 
tures, yet Mr. Bentonelli brought the 
character to life with marked imdivide- 
ality. This artist was a real home 
being, young, personable, idealistic and 
with quite a bit more gray matter then 
either painters or tenors are wont to 
display. The young singer, a protege 
of one of the city’s wealthy art patroms 
was accorded a reception that ieft mo 
doubt as to his popular success 

Mme. Jeritza’s Tosca had been 
heard here once previously, at 2 special 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Siegfried in Concert Version 
Among Boston Symphony Events 


Wittgenstein Makes American 
Debut Under Koussevitzky— 
Sevitzky Conducts People’s 
Orchestra in Second Concert— 
Three Recitals Hailed 


OSTON, Nov.-20.—The first pro- 

gram of the Tuesday afternoon 
series of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony was given under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky on Oct. 30 in Symphony Hall. 
The program : 

Ballet Music from Rosamunde..... Schubert 

Symphony No. 4 in D Minor....Schumann 

Symphony No. 2 in D............. Brahms 

No novelty being listed, it. remains but 
to chronicle a successful afternoon with 
orchestra and conductor giving excellent 
accounts of themselves in a conventional 
program. The enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was unmistakable. 

The fourth pair of programs in the 
regular Friday-Saturday series by the 
Symphony comprised Act III of Wag- 
ners Siegfried in concert arrangement. 
The principal roles were taken by Elsa 
Alsen as Briinnhilde, Marie Murray as 
Erda, Frederick Jagel as Siegfried and 
Fred Patton as Wotan. Last season 
when this orchestra presented a por- 
tion of Die Walkiire, with soloists, the 
audience received it with acclaim. 
Heartened by that response, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky again tried the experiment of 
placing his orchestra in the role of ac- 
companist, and for once a Boston audi- 
ence experienced an orchestral portion 
of Siegfried performed in the grand 
manner. Probably no voice will ever 
be found which can completely satisfy 
the Wagnerian demands, but of the 
four artists selected for the performance 
under review, Mme. Alsen and Mr. 
Jagel easily carried off the honors. Even 
with the theatrical trappings of the 
opera house and the attendant dramatic 
action, those two singers have not been 
spurred to finer performance, nor is it 
wholly inconceivable that the superb 
tonal background furnished by the or- 
chestra may not have furnished inspira- 
tion for not a few passages. Like many 
am act of a Shakspearean play, there 
are many portions of Wagnerian opera 
which are better enjoyed sans action. 
Thus with adequate voices plus an or- 
chestra possessing the capabilities de- 
manded by Wagner, a performance is 
effected approximating that imaged by 
the composer. After all, the music is 
the thing, and few stage performances 
of Wagnerian opera ever wholly satisfy 
both eye and ear. 

The Monday evening concerts by the 
orchestra were inaugurated on Nov. 5 
with Pauline Danforth (Mrs. H. H. 
Whitman) as piano soloist. The pro- 
gram: 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn, a * 56a 
rahms 
Concerto No. 1 (Original Version) 
Rachmaninoff 
Miss Danforth 
Symphony in D Minor............. Franck 


In a _ recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA this commentator reviewed a 
performance of the Brahms Variations 
given at an earlier date. At that time 
emphasis was laid upon the expert pre- 
sentation of the fifth variation. It re- 
mains but to repeat former comment 
with an additional word in favor of the 
fourth variation and the finale, in each 
of which Dr. Koussevitzky appeared to 
come to a fuller realization of the score. 


Wittgenstein in Brilliant Debut 


At the pair of concerts on Nov. 9 
and 10 the orchestra had as assisting 


*together articulate. 


artist the eminent one-armed Austrian 
pianist, Paul Wittgenstein, who made 
his American debut in these perform- 
ances playing the concerto written espe- 
cially for him by Maurice Ravel. The 
program: 


Symphony in G Minor.............. Mozart 
Concerto (for the left hand).......... Ravel 
Mr. Wittgenstein 

Pictures at an Exhibition 

Moussorgsky- Ravel 

When a composer voluntarily sets 
himself the task of manufacturing a 
work adapted to the supposedly limited 
capabilities of a pianist so cruelly handi- 
capped as Paul Wittgenstein, the result 
might easily be dismissed as a “stunt” 
and, figuratively speaking, tossed aside. 
Not so with either Messrs. Ravel or 
Wittgenstein, for the composer has pro- 
duced a work not only cleverly written 
but also intrinsically melodious which 
the pianist, having reached a stage of 
technical perfection almost unbelievable. 
is able to perform with truly astonishing 
virtuosity. The concerto is not long. In 
four sections, easily defined, it pro- 
gresses in one continuous movement. 
The opening measures which reveal the 
principal thematic material are for or- 
chestra alone, followed by a brilliant 
piano cadenza comprising all the known 
pianistic artifices in difficult combina- 
tion. Thereafter, orchestra and piano 
alternate until at last they are joined 
in the finale which contains a cadenza 
the like of which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, has probably not been heard 
in Symphony Hall. Following this 
comes a concerted conclusion in which 
pianist and orchestra join forces at the 
peak of their performance. There was 
tumultuous applause for Mr. Wittgen- 
stein at the conclusion of his brilliant 
achievement. The orchestral accom- 
paniment was also of equal worth and 
won the admiration of the audience 
Nor should one overlook the fine read- 
ing of the Mozart Symphony, with the 
exception of the Andante in which Dr. 
Koussevitzky betrayed his weakness for 
exaggerating the slow movement of a 
work. The Moussorgsky pieces re- 
ceived a distinguished performance 


Sevitzky Gives Second Concert 


On the afternoon of Nov. 11 the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor, played its second concert of the 
season with Paul Bregor, pianist, as 
assisting artist. The program: 

Overture to Oberon................- Weber 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn... 

Concerto in E Flat 

Mr. Bregor 
Symphony in B Flat Minor 
win J. Stringham 

Again the orchestra felt the impulse 
of Mr. Sevitzky’s decisive beat. The 
dynamic qualities which are his were 
constantly in evidence and the Overture 
was given a spirited reading. The 
Brahms Variations are considerable of 
a handful for this orchestra, yet the 
performance was amazingly 
bringing to conductor and men a most 
enthusiastic response from the listeners 
Mr. Bregor received sympathetic sup- 
port in the concerto which he played in 
a very musical manner. 

The Stringham symphony is written 
in three orthodox movements, not al- 
If the work were 
judiciously pruned it might prove more 
interesting. The finale exhibits by far 
the greatest amount of real craftsman- 
ship, although the entire work brought 
warm applause from the audience for 
performers, conductor and, also the 
composer, who was present. 


smooth, 





Wheeler Beckett, Conductor of the Richmond 
Symphony 


euritassirmesry TEEDURENOEE DON: LALAONEN¢c) CANNER 


On the evening of Oct. 30, Frank 
Kneisel, violinist, played to a responsive 
audience in Jordan Hall. His program 
included the Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto 
in A Minor, Wieniawski’s Concerto in 
D minor. Poéme by Chausson and a 
miscellaneous group by Bloch, Ries, 
Gluck-Kreisler and Wieniawski. Mr. 
Kneisel revealed youth, vigor and a 
sense of style. His musicality is obvious 
but his stability leaves something to be 
desired. Harry Kaufman's accompani- 
ments were too discreet a background 
for the brilliance of Mr. Kneisel’s tone 

In Jordan Hall, on the evening of 
Nov. 1, Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander, soprano, returned to Boston for 
her first pubiic recital in several years. 
Her program included Vier ernste Ge- 
sange by Brahms, Vaclav Stepan’s 
Bomische Volkslieder, three arias by 
Handel and miscellaneous songs, in- 
cluding Clouds by A. Walter Kramer; a 
manuscript song, Joy, Shipmates, Joy, 
by Howard Hanson and others by 
Arnold Bax, Peter Warlock and Sir 
George Henschel. the last named being 
sung in memoriam. Although Madam 
Hudson-Alexander’s voice does not now 
display its one-time evenness of tonal 
texture, her interpretative intelligence is 
always in evidence and her work 
throughout the evening drew warm ap- 
plause from her large audience. The 
accompaniments of Arpad Sandor were 
of a high order. 

Leonard Shure. pianist, played a pro- 
gram which roused his audience to 
great enthusiasm on Nov. 12 in Jordan 
Hall. A certain violence again was 
evident in his playing, but he brought 
forward a deeper sense of interpretation 
which, when more fully developed, will 
make his performance even more en- 
jovable. 

Under the baton of Thompson Stone. 
the Apollo Club of Boston gave its in- 
itial concert of the season in Jordan 
Hall on Nov. 13. Meriel Blanchard. 
soprano, was the assisting artist and 
Earl Weidner accompanied. The pro 
gram was varied and both the club and 
Miss Blanchard were heartily applauded 

Grace May StutTsMAN 





Tashamira Dances at Clark University 

Worcester, Nov. 20.—Tashamira be- 
gan her season of dance recitals under 
the management of J. W. Cochran to- 
night at Clark University in Worcester 
with a program of Dances of Reality 
and Unreality. This was the first of a 
series of Tashamira’s appearances prior 
to her New York recital which is sche- 
duled early in 1935. 


RICHMOND SYMPHONY 


OPENS THIRD YEAR 


Wheeler Beckett Conducts—Leo- 
nid Bolotine Is New 
Concertmaster 


RicHMOND, VA., Nov. 20.—Wheeler 
Beckett conducted the first concert of 
the Richmond Symphony in the Mosque 
Auditorium on Nov. 5. From the open- 
ing bars of the excerpts from Wagner’s 
Tannhauser the audience appreciated 
the continuity and maturity of work 
manship that we might expect from an 
older organization. - The new concert 
master, Leonid Bolotine won special ap 
plause. He was a pupil of Efrem Zim 
balist, who gave the first recital of th: 
season at the Musicians’ Club. 

The season of the Richmond Sym 
phony is a short one—six concerts whic! 
cover the space of six weeks; one hun 
dred and fifty sustaining members pay 
more than the actual cost of seats and 
the financial results looks most promis 
ing. In addition to the six other con 
certs there are the children’s programs 
which are popular and instructive. 


Symphony to Visit Other Cities 


This year Mr. Beckett is conducting 
the orchestra in Williamsburg and other 
large cities of the state. 

There have been two concerts in 
Richmond. At the first Kathryn Meisle 
was the guest contralto and sang arias 
from Saint-Saens’s Samson and Delilah 
and Les Filles de Cadiz by Delibes. On 
Nov. 12, Toscha Seidel played Tchai 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto. Bach's 
Cantata, Sleepers Wake, was given with 
the orchestra and a chorus of 100 voices. 
The Cantata was presented under the 
auspices of the Virginia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists to com 
memorate the 250th anniversary of the 
composer’s birth. In the the remaining 
weeks Beveridge Webster, Albert 
Spalding, Rosa Tentoni and Benno 
Moiseiwitsch will be heard. 


Zimbalist Gives Fine Recital 


The concert by Mr. Zimbalist on Oct 
23 was sponsored by the Musicians’ 
Club. He played works by Vitali, 
Scalero and Jules Conus. There was 
much interest in these compositions and 
genuine enthusiasm for the quality of 
Mr. Zimbalist’s playing. 

A concert was given at the Woman’s 
Club by the Musical Art Quartet. 
Mozart’s B Flat Quartet and two move 
ments from Debussy’s Quartet, Op. 10 
were played with grace and delicacy. 

Mate B. BRANcH 





“Sunday Nights at Nine” in New 
Version 

Sunday Nights at Nine, a species of co! 
cert vaudeville which has found favor her 
for several seasons, put forth its latest edi- 
tion at the Barbizon Plaza on Nov. 18, to 
the pleasure of a full auditorium. Th: 
show is distinctly sophisticated in tl 
“New Yorker” manner gaining its effects 
in satirical sketches and popular tun 
penned by Jaques Krakeur and Lou 
Polanski. 

The personnel of these entertainments 
drawn from stage, radio, and night clu! 
folk. Chief among them was Mario! 
Chase who put over the disillusionment 
conveyed in such songs as Southern Bell! 
and Society Pet. Shirley Booth and Sa: 
Wren were prominent in several amusin; 
skits. Sigmund Spaeth gave a character 
istic performance in “rendering” the son: 
of Jack and Jill in the style of the oratori: 
hill billy and coloratura manner. Felecia 
Sorel and Demetrios Vilan excelled i: 
some modern dance interpretations whil 
Lea and Stuart gave modern dance satires 
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MOSCOW’S GREAT OPERA HOUSE ADHERES to CLASSICS © 





Sakharov 


Federovsky's Design For One of the Sets of the Moscow Great Opera House's Presentation of 
Borodin's Prince Igor 


By Victor BELAIEFF 

OSCOW, Nov. 1.—The number 

of opera houses in the U. S. S. 

R. is considerable. Many pro- 
vincial towns—Kieff, Kharkoff, Tiflis, 
Odessa, Baku, Sverdlovsk, Tashkent, 
and others—have permanent opera 
houses, and in the capitals, Moscow and 
Leningrad, there are several, each with 
its special features, its special style of 
performance, and its special problems 
connected with the staging of opera. 
[he Great Opera House ( Bolshoi Thea- 
tre) in Moscow is undoubtedly the most 
important of them in respect of man- 
agement, personnel, and quality of pro- 
duction. Its repertoire is based on the 
outstanding works of famous Russian 
composers — Glinka, Dargomyzhsky, 
Moussorgsky, Borodin, Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and others—and of 
foreign composers whose reputation is 
world-wide, and whose operas form 
the nucleus of the repertoire of the 
leading European houses. The Great 
Opera House does not share in the in 
clination, definitely expressed in the U. 
S. S. R., for new creative work and 
fresh revelations in art, and its reper- 
toire is therefore described as “classi- 
cal,” and the term “academic” has been 
added to its original title. 

In conformity with its academic and 
classical character, the Great Opera 
House displays a tendency to convert 
its Operas into splendid and imposing 
musical spectacles, calculated to produce 
m the audience a feeling of great emo- 
tional exaltation. To be convinced of 
this one has only to see the new staging 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Maid of Pskov, 
Borodin’s Prince Igor, Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounoff, Verdi’s Il Trovatore, 
and others. The Great Opera House 
thus shows itself to be the genuine rep- 
resentative of grand opera in the 
U. Se &. R. 


To Produce Shostakovich Opera 


The Great Opera House, while con- 
fining itself to the classical style, has an 
affiliated house for the production of 
operas of a more intimate character 
than those given on its own stage, and 
also for experimental work on operas in 
the new style. Its principal efforts in 
the coming season will be devoted to 
the production of Dmitri Shostakovich’s 
Katerina Izmailova. 

This opera had a great success last 
season, when it was given at Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko’s theatre in Moscow, 
and at the Little Opera House in Lenin- 


grad. Katerina Izmailova, or Lady 
Macbeth of the Mtsensk District, was 
written by Shostakovich on the subject 
of a story by the celebrated Russian 
writer Leskov. It tells of the soul-trag- 
edy of a young and vigorous woman 
crushed by the pressure of a provincial 
trading life in the Russia of bygone 
times, from which she endeavors to de- 
liver herself at the price of a crime. 
Shostakovich is not more than twenty- 
eight years old, but in spite of his youth 
he already has a great reputation as 
one of the most eminent of the younger 
generation of composers, not only in 
the U. S. S. R., but also in Europe and 
America. In his new opera he has given 
us an outstanding musical work, satu- 
rated with psychology, and novel in style 
and in the means employed for the mu- 
sical characterization of the actors and 





Affiliated Theatre Will Produce 


Shostakovich’s Katerina Tzmailova 





Sakharov 


A Sketch of a Scene from Rimsky-Korsakoff's Opera, The Maid of Pskov, as Designed by 
Federovsky for the Production at the Great Opera House in Moscow 


and Katerina Izmailova will undoubted- 
ly enter into the history of Soviet opera 

Some years ago the theatre afhliated 
with the Great Opera House brought out 
a national Armenian opera, Almast, 
which still remains in the repertoire 
Its Russian composer, Spendiaroff, is of 
Armenian origin. Almast, remarkable 
for its great musical merits, showed 
that opera on a big scale was being de 
veloped among those nations of the U 
S. S. R. that had none prior to the 
revolution. The second important event 
in the evolution of national Soviet opera 





Sterenveiz 
Mikhail Mikhailovich Ippolitoff-lvanoff, Beloved Russian Composer and Head of the Moscow 
Conservatory, Who Received the Order of the Red Workers’ Flag, the Highest Honor for 

Services in the Sphere of Culture in the U. S. S. R. 


the stage situations. This work occu 
pied the central place in the programme 
of the first Soviet musical festival, held 
in Leningrad, in May of the current 
year. 

Nemirovich - Danchenko’s theatre, at 
which Katerina Izmailova had its first 
Moscow performance, is one of the most 
important Soviet opera houses. His in- 
teresting treatment of Bizet’s Carmen, 
staged under the title of Carmencita 
and the Soldier, is known in America. 
Other works produced at this theatre 
include de Falla’s La Vida Breve, Kre- 
nek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, and Knipper’s 
North Wind, a revolutionary opera. The 
successful production of the last named 


was the staging at Baku, in May of this 
year, of the Azerbaidzhan national opera 
Shar-Senem, written by Gliere, a com- 
poser with a greater reputation than 
Spendiaroff, and an acknowledged mas 
ter of composition. The special sig 
nificance of this event lies in the fact 
that its premiere took place in the nat- 
ional capital of Aberbaidzhan, Baku, 
which has in recent years become one of 
the biggest cultural centres of the U. S 
S. R. There can be no doubt that be- 
fore very long a national 
operas will make their first appearances 
in the various national centres of the 
Soviet Union. 


During the 


series of 


last season the Great 


Opera House celebrated with excep- 
tional splendor the jubilees of three 
prominent workers in the field of music, 
to whom the authorities of the U. S. S. 
R. awarded the order of the Red Work- 
ers’ Flag, the highest decoration given 
for services in the sphere of culture. 
They were: Mikhail Mikhailovich Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff, the most popular com- 
poser in the U. S. S. R., who attained 
the fiftieth year of his activities as a 
composer; A. Nezhdanova, the famous 
Russian soprano—‘“the Russian night- 
ingale”’—-whose career began thirty 
years ago; and Leonid Sobinoff, the 
celebrated tenor, who had been singing 
on the concert platform and the operatic 
stage for thirty-five years. (On the day 
on which these lines were written came 
the news of Sobinoff’s sudden death at 
Riga, where he was spending a few 
days before returning to Russia from 
Marienbad, where he had taken the cure. 
His body will be brought to Moscow, 
and will be accorded a State funeral). 
After Katerina Izmailova, the biggest 
musical event of last season was Shos- 
takovich’s concerto for piano and trum- 
pet, accompanied by a string orchestra. 
[his work, which was performed sev- 
eral times in Moscow and Leningrad 
during last season, with the assistance 
of the composer as solo pianist, was 
also given in Moscow at the beginning 
of the present season, at the Soviet 
Broadcasting Committee’s concerts, 
Aleksandr Hauk being the conductor. 
It is marked by that exceptional charm 
and simplicity of the subject matter 
which is found only in outstanding, 
though perhaps not great, musical works. 
With the composer as soloist it can be 
recommended to the leading concert or- 
ganizations of the United States, as it 
is bound to have a brilliant success. 
The performance was fixed for the aut- 
umn Theatrical Festival in Moscow, at 
which it was included in the program 
of a “grand concert.” The second part 
of this concert was devoted to the works 
of the eminent French composer, Flor- 
ent Schmitt, who was the guest of the 
festival. He gave an uplifting and taste- 
ful performance of a number of his big 
(Continued on page 17) 
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New York’s Orchestral Fare Has American Flavor 





Werner Janssen, Making Successful Debut as Conductor of Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Includes Several Novelties from This 
Country and Abroad—Beveridge Webster, Native Pianist, Is 
Debutant with Same Orchestra—Boston Symphony in First 
Visit—Paul Wittgenstein Plays Ravel’s New Concerto for One 
Hand in First Appearance Here with Koussevitzky’s Forces— 
Moiseiwitsch Plays Rachmaninoff Under Barzin’s Baton 


UTSTANDING in the fortnight 
O of orchestral concerts ir. Manhat- 
tan were the highly successful debut of 
an American, Werner Janssen, as one 
of the season’s conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and the 
first pair of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony. The same period brought 
the New York debuts of two pianists, 
ore, Beveridge Webster, also an Amer- 
ican, in a performance of the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto in D Minor, under Mr. 
Janssen’s baton; the other, Paul Witt- 
genstein, celebrated one-armed virtuoso 
from Vienna, playing with the Boston- 
iars the Ravel Concerto written es- 
pecially for him. Another noted pianist, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, appeared as soloist 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion after an absence of two seasons. 

The American conductor’s engage- 
ment was for two weeks and brought 
forward as novelties two American 
works, John Alden Carpenter’s Sea 
Drift, Roy Harris’s Chorale for String 
Orchestra, together with Werner Egk’s 
Georgica, based on Bavarian folk 
themes, and Buffalmacco, by the Italian 
critic, Alberto Gasco. His programs 
included notable revivals of d’Indy’s 
Symphony in B Flat and Sibelius’s 
Fifth Symphony. Other works were 
Leo Sowerby’s Overture, Comes Autumn 
Time, and Gilbert’s Prologue to Riders 
of the Sea. 


Werner Janssen Triumphs in Debut 
with Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Werner Janssen, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 8, evening: 

i " af dn 

ban ee ’. - der Ff he 
a oe te _ Sowerby 
ee. + in B Flat, Op. 57..d’Indy 

One of but few American born conduc- 
tors to lead New York’s famed orchestra 
and the first New Yorker to do so, Mr. 
Janssen revealed himself in his debut on 
this occasion as one of the most gifted of 
younger conductors and a leader of tre- 
mendous potentialities. Modest in de- 
meanor, unaffected in bearing, tall in 
stature and truly alive in his manner, he 
won us at once by his freedom from un- 
necessary gestures, poses and those signal- 
ings to his players, which so many con- 
ductors indulge in to indicate their familiar- 
ity with the score. Mr. Janssen showed his 
by a far surer means, namely, making elo- 
quent the music in hand. There is sin- 
cerity and genuine musicality in him and in 
his manner of addressing himself to his 
task. He had ovations during the evening. 
Everything he led from memory. 

Even if the Haydn symphony was for us 
one of his dullest, it served the purpose of 
showing the conductor’s sense of style and 
period. He played Haydn in the proper 
frame, something that some of his older 
colleagues have not yet learned to do. Mr. 
Carpenter’s richly orchestrated impression 
of Whitman’s eloquent Sea Drift verses, it 
seemed to us, in spite of its desire to be 
more current than his other music, is 
rather pointless and lacking in authenticity 
of utterance. Someone said “Waldvogel at 
Eze” (the work was composed at Eze on 
the Mediterranean) ; but why recall an in- 
cidental Wagnerism? The performance 
was excellent and there were bows for Mr. 
Carpenter. 

The finest thing of the evening was 


d’ Indy’s great symphony, which we hear 
only at long intervals. Mr. Janssen gave 
it with exceptionally felicitous results, his 
complete grasp of its complexities being 
responsible for the work being revealed to 
many who had never heard it before. Time 
has altered its status. Once it was con- 
sidered important chiefly for its imposing 
architecture. Today its harmonic glories, 
its individual melodic character (its second 
movement alone is a masterpiece) and the 
development of its germinal theme stand 
forth in their true light. The climax at the 


¥ 





Alban 

Beveridge Webster, Who Made a Successful 

Debut in His Native Country as Piano Soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


close, with its triumphant trumpet theme, 
was dazzlingly presented. There was 
tumultuous applause for conductor and 
orchestra. 

It was a gala evening. An American 
conductor of genuine ability was permitted 
to conduct our leading orchestra. Werner 
Janssen was given the opportunity, denied 
to many, and the audience rose to him and 
rejoiced in his success. Perhaps the start 
has been made. Perhaps the day has ar- 
rived when an American can be conductor 
of a symphony orchestra in these United 
States. We say perhaps. . . . Would that 
we could say we are certain. 

A. W. K. 


Beveridge Webster Makes Fine Debut 
with Janssen 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Werner Janssen, conductor. Soloist, Bev- 
eridge Webster, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 11, afternoon: 

Symphony in D (B. & H. No. 57)..Haydn 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor..... MacDowell 
Mr. Webster 
Symphony No. 2 in B Flat........... d’Indy 

Four distinctly American notes were 
sounded in this concert, which opened, 
patriotically because of Armistice Day, with 
a stirring performance of the Star-Spang- 
led Banner. The other native elements in 
a fresh and vigorous afternoon were, of 
course, Mr. Janssen’s occupation of the 
podium, and the appearance of Mr. Web- 
ster, making his debut in the MacDowell 
work. It was a happy combination. 

Mr. Webster, about whom we have heard 
much from European pens, well deserved 
his advance reputation, for he played 
masterfully. A crisp technique, a fine sense 
of tonal shadings and an appropriate feel- 





Trout-Ware 
Werner Janssen, Gifted American Conductor, 
Who Scored in His Debut with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Which He Led for 
Two Weeks 


ing for the romantic atmosphere which 
breathes through a work still very much 
worth hearing, brought waves of applause 
for the gifted young pianist. It was prob- 
ably not a revelation of the entire scope 
of Mr. Webster’s art, which is more likely 
to be brought out in his forthcoming recital, 
but it was an introduction very successfully 
made and provocative of lively interest. Mr. 
Janssen furnished a sympathetic accom- 
paniment and was heard with pleasure in 
the repetitions of the two works from 
former programs. > 


Moiseiwitsch Soloist with National 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 13, 


evening : 
Overture to Cosi fan Tutti.......... Mozart 
Concerto No. 3, Op. 30....... Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
Concerto Grusso, Op. 6, No. 12.. 
ee SE NR, « cas céadecseess Casella 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso stood head 
and shoulders above the interpretations 
given at the second concert of the season 
by this alert and vital student organization. 
Louis Edlin and Harry Farbman, violins, 
and Sandor Szatmary, ’cello, were admir- 
able incidental soloists, while the cembalo 
players, Harry Russell and J. M. Cooper- 
smith, demonstrated the full percussive 
significance of their instruments in the 
Handel orchestration. Despite the size of 
the orchestra and the resultant depth of 
tone, the performance was not heavy-fovt- 
ed nor unwieldy. On the contrary, Mr. 
Barzin and his young men obtained an 
estimable simplicity and lyricism which 
naturally was most grateful in the Largos. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch, making light of the 
technical difficulties, played the Rachman- 
inoff concerto with arresting brillance and 
understanding. His was a dramatic and 
rugged conception well suited to the com- 
position and his dynamic contrasts were 
all very well taken. Occasionally wrong 
notes seemed merely to emphasize the vigor 
which the pianist brought to his interpreta- 
tion. 

The Mozart overture had its usual in- 
imitable charm, and Casella’s jagged La 
Giara was chiseled out with an obvious 
enjoyment on the part of the ensemble 
particularly prominent én the battery sec- 
tion. William Hain was the capable tenor 
soloist in one division of the suite. R. 


Janssen Plays More American Works 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Werner Janssen, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 14, evening: 

Overture from Suite, The Royal Fireworks 


Handel 
(Transcribed by Hamilton Harty) 


Chorale for String Orchestra, Op. 3 

Roy Harris 

(First time in New York) 
Symphonic Prologue to Riders to the Sea 
H F. Gilbert 
Georgica: Three Folk Pieces....Werner Egk 
(First time in America) 

Variations and vo on a Merry Theme by 

Js el, TE Ts Bc cckescscces Reger 
For his second week’s program Mr. Jan- 
ssen again labored in the cause of the 
American composer. He deserves praise 
for his sincerely conceived unfolding of Mr. 
Harris’s Chorale for strings (without 
double basses!), a piece which begins with 
seeming eloquence, but fails to continue 
with anything like logic on the path on 
which it has set out. The string writing is 
rich, but the blend of its diatonic theme and 
its modernistic harmonic dress soon result 
in what can best be called lengthy incon- 
gruity. Mr. Harris came to the stage to 


w. 

The revival of Gilbert’s fine Riders t: 
the Sea, beloved of all who have seen it 
performed by the Irish Players on their 
visits to this country, was distinctly wort! 
while. Mr. Janssen gave it a good reading 
and it was well received. But the poignancy 
of the work, especially of the lament, would 
have been far greater had a slower tempo 
been employed. 

_Egk’s Georgica may claim the dubious 
distinction of being the poorest contem- 
porary novelty heard in a long time. And 
that is saying a great deal! These three 
Bauernstiicke by a thirty-three year old 
Bavarian composer, considered today one of 
the coming composers in Germany, are a 
mélange of commonplace folk melodic 
strains and far fetched instrumentation 
Mr. Janssen did his best to make them 
palatable. They are so slight from an 
artistic viewpoint as to render them 
negligible. 

But Reger’s Hiller Variations are an 
other matter. They rival the composer's 
Mozart Variations in charm and should be 
heard often. Mr. Janssen’s exposition of 
their characteristics was a happy one and 
the building up of the great fugue was 
monumental. The orchestra seconded him 
in giving a magnificent performance of a 
work that is not only musically, but tech- 
nically, taxing. One wondered why the 
harp part at the close of Variations V and 
VII was altered, as was the brass chord on 
the final measure! Hearing this work 
again convincéd-us that although Reger 
failed in many of his undertakings, he was 
the greatest variationist of our time and 
that his orchestra has a remarkable and 
wholly personal quality, the outcome of his 
stupendous polyphonic sense. 


The Boston Symphony Returns 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15 ,evening 
Overture to The Marriage of Figaro. . Mozart 


Symphony No. 3, Eroica......... Beethoven 
Pictures at an Exposition 


Moussorgsky-Ravel 

The Boston Symphony’s first New York 
concert of the season assembled an audience 
representative and demonstrative, apparent- 
ly altogether content that Dr. Koussevit 
zky’s opening program should be one of 
familiar music, propounding no problems 
for the cautious ear. Ravel’s brilliant scor 
ing of Moussorgsky’s piano portraiture 
has been given a sufficient number of per- 
formances here to have a familiar ring and 
the issue most likely to be raised is whether 
it is best for a conductor to play the entir 
work or to choose between the pictures 
as frequently is done. Mr. Koussevitsk) 
has the utmost sympathy, it would appear 
for both the composer and the arranger 
with the result that his crisp and brightly 
colored projection of the complete series 01 
this occasion was quite as much a devoir 
to the instrumental wizardry of Ravel as 
it was to the pictorial expressiveness in 
herent in the Moussorgsky original. 

The orchestra made clear at the outset 
that it is in its best estate. Its woodwinds 
chimed deliciously in the opening Mozart 
overture, which was played with much bri: 
and the highest finish The Eroica pose 
some questions that ar. not new ones wher« 
Beethoven and Koussevitzky are at issue 
the one as the interpreter of the other-— 

(Continued on page 25) 
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DEAR MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


In his two weeks as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Werner Janssen led us to feel 
that he has the stuff of which conduc- 
tors are made. 

You might not like this feature of 
his conducting, or you might not, if 
you were either unreasonable or unin- 
formed, think his choice of programs 
good. But you would have to admit 
that it is a long time since a new con- 
ductor, and one young in experience, 
came out and did his job in so straight- 
forward a way, without any nonsense, 
mannerisms, unnecessary gestures and 
the like. 

There Janssen scored with me. He 
is a fine musician, too, and if the or- 
chestra did not at times give him one 
hundred per cent in the way of co- 
operation, it was doubtless because he 
was exacting with them at rehearsals 
and made them toe the mark. I’m glad 
he did, for these men have a way of 
thinking that they can take it easy with 
the conductors who come in as guests 
for a few weeks, as the latter are not the 
conductors on whom their job depends. 

On the whole his programs were ex- 
cellent. His novelties, like any other 
conductors’ novelties, I might add, were 
not all good. But Gilbert’s Riders to 
the Sea was worth doing, so was the 
Carpenter Sea Drift. And the Reger 
Variations were more than worth re- 
viving, as was the d’Indy Second Sym- 
phony, which so many of our older (and 
more famous) conductors not only do 
not perform, but do not even know! 
Think of it, a work that is one of the 
glories of twentieth century symphonic 
music, has remained unplayed here for 
years, until a young American con- 
ductor brings it out again, a work 
played in 1904 in Philadelphia, making 
its first appearance on a New York 
Philharmonic program in 1934. Believe 
it or not! 

Janssen made a fine start and we have 
reason to believe that he will go on in 
his career, winning new laurels. Of 
course, New York is a pretty big order 
for a young man to undertake virtually 
at the start. But he was called and he 
discharged his duties with decided 
credit to himself and to those who have 
believed in him. 

His wife, his father, two sisters and a 
brother were present at the debut; his 
mother is abroad and so could not be 
present. How happy they all were could 
be read on their faces. 

I saw your editor speaking with Aug- 
ust Janssen, his father, and Mayor La 
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Guardia in the intermission and father 
Janssen’s face was beaming. It was 
a great moment for the family. 

It was, also, a decided step forward in 
this whole subject of American conduc- 
tors getting a chance. Now that the 
Philharmonic has had a native New 
Yorker in the winter season as a guest, 
perhaps the way may be open for some 
others another year. We hope so. 

* 


I had hoped that Janssen would let us 
hear a work by Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
or by Arthur Foote or Arthur Farwell. 
All three have contributed in an im- 
portant way to the development of 
American music. Stillman Kelley’s 
New England Symphony and his The 
Pit and the Pendulum should be heard; 
Farwell’s The Gods of the Mountain, 
presented here a few years ago by 
Henry Hadley, is a beautiful suite and 
of Foote’s I need only mention his sec- 
ond Suite for strings and his Omar 
Khayyam Pieces. Here are honored 
names in our music to which too little 
heed has been given in recent years. 
It’s high time something is done about 
co <i 

There is one toast I want to propose, 
and I am sure that your readers in 
Chicago will join me. Here’s to Paul 
Longone, who has made more Windy 
City people conscious of grand opera 
than ever before. It seems that the 
opening days—or rather, nights—of 
opera in that metropolis have been a 
glorious success and people are talking 
about it everywhere you go—all sorts 
of people, too. Such general approval 
must be heart-warming to an im- 
presario. It is a Herculean task to 
draw together the myriads of strands 
necessary to an opera company and 
weave them into a fabric as uniformly 
fine as is the Chicago Grand Opera this 
season. I’d like to have been there 
myself and added my voice to the 
cheers. Anyway, here are three addi- 
tional ones for Mr. Longone’s splendid 
accomplishment ! 

* * 

I heard a delightful one at dinner the 
other evening, which I must pass on. 
It is a keen commentary on the preva- 
lent business (I use the word advisedly, 
bless my soul!) of conductors in this 
country being forced by their managers 
and advisers to conduct without the 
score before them. 

This is, of course, an unnatural, un- 
necessary procedure, which was virtual- 
ly unknown until recent times. To 
every conductor who can do it with ease, 
or who is obliged to, like Toscanini, due 
to nearsightedness, there are a dozen 
who lock themselves up in a tower and 
study by the hour, with phonograph 
recordings of the works in question, so 
as to be able to appear scoreless before 
their orchestras. 

Said a keen observer, himself a noted 
conductor, speaking in German: The 
trouble with these chaps is: Sie kennen'’s 
auswendig, aber nicht inwendig! That’s 
a mighty neat play on words, methinks, 
for in German the word “auswendig” 
means “externally” as well as “from 
memory”; “inwendig” means “internal- 
ly.” Thus the sentence: They know 
the music externally, not internally. 

And that’s about the size of it! How 
often do we see see them beating time, 
looking very dramatic, but so grateful 
that the orchestra has its printed music 
before it.... 


* * * 


Did Richard Crooks clean up in Los 
Angeles singing with the opera? Well, 
well! I understand that the first night 
he made a sensation in Manon, not only 
singing the Des Grieux exquisitely—it 
is one of his best roles, you know—but 


also acting it unusually well, so that this 
too became a matter of comment. He 
had to take a solo curtain call, while 
the audience yelled and cheered. His 
singing of the Dream brought tears to 
people’s eyes. Hundreds packed his 
dressing room after the performance to 
congratulate him in person. I under- 
stand that it was after two o'clock be- 
fore the feted American tenor and Mrs. 
Crooks were able to leave the theatre 
that night. Or should I say morning? 
*> * 


Among the musical errors that crop 
up perennially is the question of the 
“original” version of Gluck’s Orfeo. 
I picked up a reputable and estimable 
French periodical recently and read that 
the “original version of Orfeo played 
in Paris in 1774, with a tenor and not 
a contralto in the name part,” was re- 
cently given in Hamburg. 

Now, the “original” version of Orfeo 
did not have a tenor in the name-part, 
nor was it given in Paris, nor in 
1774. The world premiere of the work 
was in Vienna in 1762 with a contralto 
in the title role. When it was to be 
produced in Paris in 1774, through the 
influence of Marie Antoinette, who had 
been a singing pupil of the composer in 
Vienna, no contralto was found who 
could sing the role. It was, therefore, 
altered and parts of the music trans- 
posed to be sung by a tenor, with dubi- 
ous results, as a comparison of the two 
versions shows. 

When the work was revived in Paris 
in 1859, Pauline Viardot-Garcia sang 
the role in its original form, the form 
in which it is now usually given 
through the world, although the Paris 
Opéra revived the tenor version a few 
years ago. 

a 2 

From your distinguished French con- 
frére, La Semaine Musicale et Théa- 
trale | recently culled the following: 
The composer Lully, it seems, injured 
his foot severely beating time with a 
cane. The injury was not properly 
treated and in a short time he was 
threatened with the amputation of his 
leg. Luby, believing his life to be in 
danger, sent for his father-confessor 
who told him to destroy the sketches 
for his new opera, as a penance for 
having written for the theatre. The 
composer obeyed and was given absolu- 
tion. 

One of his friends having heard of 
the circumstance, said to him: “What! 
You destroyed your opera? Are you 
crazy?” 

“No,” replied the crafty Florentine, 
“not quite. You see, I have another 
copy !” 

* * * 

One evening at a young debutant’s 
emergence from the musical caterpillar 
stage, attended by the usual gathering 
of doting relatives, pressed-into-service 
husbands, brothers and vague friends, 
the attitude of the proverbially hard- 
boiled critic was amusingly brought to 
my attention. As the potential prodigy 
stiffly picked her way to the front of 
the concert platform and gave a rapid 
little fusillade of carefully rehearsed 
bows, the audience broke into an epi- 
demic of applause. A comfortable look- 
ing matron twisted and turned in her 
seat, exhorting all those within her 
range to redouble their efforts. In th 
seat directly before me a music critic 
seemed to be taking the purposeful ma- 
tron at her word. His friend was 
aghast. 

“My word, she hasn’t played a note 
yet. What are you applauding for?” 

“I may never get another chance,” 
replied the cynical one. 

*- * * 

Did I laugh? Well, read it yourself: 

“Mr. Steiman conducted a performance 
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Kathryn Meisle, Who Goes to the Metro- 
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of much romantic illusion, rhythmic bal- 
lets and resounding ensembles.” It ap- 
peared in the New York Times and was 
undoubtedly written by one of the as- 
sistant music critics, who had attended 
a performance at the Hippodrome the 
evening before. 

Perhaps this figure of speech is out 
of style these days? As I remember 
it, it is called zeugma and has its name 
from the Greek word meaning yoke, as 
it puts under the yoke of one preposi- 
tion such unlike things, in the case 
just cited, as “illusion and ballets.” 

* * * 


There has been much discussion about 
Sean O’Casey’s new play, Within the 
Gates, and comparatively little attention 
to the music composed for it by A. Leh- 
man Engel, one of the members of the 
youngest generation of American com- 
posers. Mr. Engel has written an occa- 
sional article for you and some other 
journals, as I recall it, but he is, in the 
main, interested in composition, espe- 
ially in music for the theatre, with 
emphasis on the dance. 

Well, I can only say that what he has 
written in the way of incidental music 
for this disorganized dramatic O’Casey 
effusion is very attractive and shows 
that he has potentialities. Best of his 
pieces are the opening melody for the 
chorus, written in archaic style, and the 
music depicting the “down and outs,” 
which is heard off stage several times 
and then in full, while the “down and 
outers” move across the back of the 
stage. The music is played by a small 
instrumental ensemble under Mr. En- 
gel’s direction and nicely sung by a 
well trained chorus. The Salvation 
Army hymn is sung ably by Mordecai 
Bauman, heard in the opera productions 
at the Juilliard School. 

This musical part of the play was 
done here on very short notice, I’m 
told. In London they used a score by 
Herbert Hughes, arranger of so many 
fine Irish folk melodies, introduced here 
by John McCormack. But Mr. O’Casey 
apparently didn’t like the Hughes music, 
for on arrival here he threw it out and 
ordered new music. I wonder if he 
knows anything about music. Most 
authors boast of the fact that they do 
not! My idea of nothing to boast about. 


Yours, too? asks your 
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Several New Concert Series Attract New York Hearers 





Initial Programs of Town Hall Endowment Fund, Beethoven Asso- 
ciation and Damrosch Lecture-Recitals Give Spur to Concert 
Calendar—Moiseiwitsch Hailed in Return—Roland Hayes Sings 
for Walden School Benefit—Vienna Sangerknaben Give Delight- 
ful Program—Zimbalist in Benefit as His First Recital 


TTENDANCE in Manhattan’s 

concert halls has been steadily on 
the increase, a good augury for the sea- 
son. Lively interest was aroused by the 
first Beethoven Associatior. program, 
given by Barrére-Salzedo-Britt, who 
played unusual works by Lotti, Boris 
Koutzen and Pierné for flute, harp and 
‘cello, and Friedrich Schorr, whose 
singing of Lieder was accompanied by 
Dr. Walter Damrosch. The latter 
launched his revived series of lectures 
on the Wagner music dramas and com- 
pleted two during the fortnight. Johr. 
Charles Thomas was the first star of the 
Town Hall Endowment Fund Series, 
his second recital. Stell Andersen gave a 
solo piano recital, the Brahms Quartet 
sang an attractive list, Charles Naegelé 
appeared, and Dorothy Gordon in one 
of her inimitable programs of folk 
sor.gs and Martha Graham’s two dance 
recitals added to the variety and interest 
of the concert span. 


Arion Quartet Plays at Roerich Hall 
The Arion String Quartet, Harry Farb- 
mann and Bernard Robbins, violins ; Milton 
Katims, viola, and Sterling Hunkins, ’cello, 
gave the third of the Tuesday Evening 
lecture-recitals at the Roerich Museum 
on the evening of Nov. 6. The program 
included Haydn’s F Minor Quartet, Op 
20. No. 2; Turina’s La Oracion del To- 
rero, and Brahms’s C Minor Quartet, Op. 
51, No. 1. The playing of the organiza- 
tion was effective and a sizable audience 
applauded with vigor. Sidney Sukoenig 
made comments on the three items. N 


Damrosch Expounds Das Rheingold 

Dr. Walter Damrosch gave the first 
dramatic recital in the revival of a series 
for which he is famous, in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 7 interpreting Das 
Rheingold for an audience of ardent Wag 
nerians. For two hours and a quarter 
without intermission, Dr. Damrosch drew 
from the piano and his limitless fund of 
Wagnerian lore, the finest examples of the 
Master’s tonal saga. 

The excerpts and text, well chosen and 
played, elecited a warm-hearted response 
from an audience that recalled Dr. Dam 
rosch many times at the close of the 
recital. 


Thomas Begins Endowment Series 


John Charles Thomas, baritone. Carroll 
Hollister, accompanist. The Town Hall, 
Nov. 8, evening : 


Invocazione from Orfeo.. ed ...Peri 
Where e’er you walk...... ‘Handel 
Have you seen but a white Lily grow 

Old English—1614 


Ruhe, meine Seele .. Strauss 


Der Ton.. Serer re i - 
Recitative and Aria, Eri tu, from Un Ballo 
1 OED, dines Kawa sees oscces Verdi 

{r. Thomas 
As EL EE Spear Bach-Saint-Saéns 
The Sunken Cathedral............... Debussy 
DEEN, sadn teiiciant ed kote Lecuona 


Mr. Hollister 
Contemplation .... . Widor 


' 9) Press -+eeeeee-Augusta Holmes 
Quelle Souffrance...... “eS Lenormand 
Aria from La jolie fille de Pe 4 Mere . Bizet 
The Heavy Hour....Arr. by Samuel Endicott 


The Lamplighter. .Kathleen Lockhart Manning 

The Egg Shell.. : ee Martin Shaw 

Tr sttin’ to the Fair....... C. Villiers Stanford 

ID Be iin ac te di ccdind Pearl Curran 

Mr. Belloc’s Fancy........... Peter Warlock 
Mr. Thomas 


A capacity audience, with an overflow 
seated on the platform, gave Mr. Thomas a 
rousing greeting when he appeared for his 
first group and showered him with its 
plaudits with each song thereafter. The 
recital was the first of eight events in the 


fifth series of the Town Hall’s Endowment 
concerts and provided an altogether auspi- 
cious beginning, not only as to the attend- 
ance and the enthusiasm but the high qual- 
ity of artistry displayed. Mr. Thomas made 





Tornquist 


prodigal use of his brilliant and sumptuous 
organ in the Verdi aria, which remains one 
of the supreme tests of this particular kind 
of operatic singing. In contrast to its full- 
blooded emotionalism, the exquisitely tender 
old English air, Have You Seen But a 
White Lily Grow, was delivered with gentle 
persuasiveness. The baritone had the classic 
stride for the noble Invocation from Peri's 
Orfeo and the high spirits for Stanford's 
amusing Trottin’ to the Fair. -He caught 
and projected the true spirit of the Strauss 
and Marx Lieder, but was even more suc- 
cessful in the French group, making some- 
thing of virtuosity of his story-telling in 
Au Pays—so much so that one wondered 
why he felt it necessary to explain the song 
before singing it. Pearl Curran’s Nocturne, 
sung by request, was re~<lemanded and 
there were extras to placate those for whom 
no Thomas recital, whatever its length, 
ever includes enough songs. 

Mr. Hollister not only played admirable 
accompaniments but achieved his _ solo 
group cleanly and with a discriminating 
sense of style O. 


Bernard Friedman Gives Recital 


Bernard Friedman, bass-baritone, heard 
here last season, gave a recital of extremely 
well chosen songs in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 9, with Pierre Luboshutz 
at the piano. 

Mr. Friedman’s voice, of light though 
agreeable texture, is well handled, a fact 
that stood him in good stead in the highly 
varied list. Beginning with four Eliza- 
bethan songs arranged by Keel, Mr. Fried- 
man established himself with his audience. 
Six Schumann songs were all well done, 
especially the lovely Fruhlingsnacht, and 
four of Hugo Wolf equally so. A French 
group by Franck and Duparc followed the 
intermission and the closing group was by 
Moussorgsky. H 


Dorothy Gordon Delights in Costume 
Recital 

A unique and engaging personality among 
costume recitalists is Dorothy Gordon who 
captivated a good sized audience, com- 
posed largely of children, with her pro- 
gram of European and American folk songs 
sung in costume in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 10. 


Miss Gordon combines a scintillant stage 
presence with a light, but fresh and youth- 
tul, voice in an informal presentation of 
the type of folk material which has some 
humorous or homely connotation to divert 
the hearer. Instead of withdrawing after 
each number to change costume, Miss Gor- 
don has her wardrobe heaped on the piano 
and makes her changes in full view of the 
audience the while she maintains a rapid- 
fire and chatty line of patter regarding the 
gear, the people to whom it is native, and 
the English interpretation of the song she 
is about to present. The result is an adroit 
and pleasing theatrical achievement in 
which the performer attains an easy in- 


Heer vonepanganenseneeererrrene 


At the Left: Banno Moi- 

seiwitsch, Who Returned 

After Two Seasons’ Ab- 

sefite and Played in the 
Town Hall 


Right: Georges Barrére, 
Carlos Salzedo and Horace 
Britt, Who Took Part in the 
Opening Beethoven Asso- 
ciation Concert, Playing, 
Among Other Works, the 
Trio Written for Them by 
Boris Koutzen (Below) 





timacy with the audience and creates an 
atmosphere of general bonhomie. Of par- 
ticular interest was her American group 
in which she sang Shortnin’ Bread and 
Great Big Dawg which she discovered for 
herself in the hinterlands of Virginia and 
Texas respectively. Grandma Grunts came 
from North Carolina, and Skip to Ma Lou 
represented Georgia. The songs illustrative 
of Russia, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary were particularly colorful, tinged 
as they are with the hue of the Orient. 


> 


Adele Holsten accompanied. R. 


Brahms Quartet Sings Charming List 


Brahms Quartet: Frances Newsom, 
Nadine Cox, sopranos; Lydia Summers, 
Elinor Markey, contraltos. Byron Hughes, 
accompanist. The Town Hall, Nov. 11, 
afternoon : 

Minnelied, Die Nonne, Der Brautigam, Am 

Wildbach, Marznacht oe 

Heart Longings 

Armenian Folksong, arr. Deems Taylor 

See the Gypsy ; -Hungarian Folksong 

Mother, Do Not Scold Me; The Peddler 

; Russian Folksongs, arr. Harry Wilson 
pe Et eee Deems Taylor 


Wanderer’s Nachtlied................. Schubert 
pg Ee Serre Fuchs 
Der Traum; Spanisches Lied........ Urspruch 
Bn Mamas MUNI ioe dadnees sos sccessacces Croce 
Villanella alla Napoletana............... Donati 
Litanie di Maria; Il Mazzetto (Canzone Ro- 

a rr ret Tre Geni Sadero 


Four Songs from Zodiac Town : 
Aurelio Giorni 
The Composer at the Piano 


Song without Words....... A. Walter Kramer 
(First time in New York) 
Koel Row... <sess.0s Tyneside Air, arr. Fletcher 


It is a rare occasion when a program is 
given by an accomplished women’s quartet. 
Such an ensemble is the product result of 
many years of earnest study and rehearsal. 
To achieve tonal beauty, clarity of diction 
and a chamber music style, such as the four 





ladies who comprise the Brahms Quartet 
possess, is, indeed, treasurable. The choice 
of program was fortunate, as well, the 
music presented of fine quality, including 
many compositions heard for the first time. 

It was a real joy to hear the Brahms 
songs, infrequently performed these days, 
especially the delectable Die Nonne. In 
such a piece these artists demonstrated their 
ability to sing unaccompanied, as they did 
in many others, for the Hungarian folk 
song, the Schubert, Fuchs, Croce and 
Donati works were similarly without ac- 
companiment. So was Tricolor, sung in 
memory of the soldiers who died in the 
war, one of Deems Taylor’s finest compo- 
sitions, which will always be welcome when 
sung with such impressive dignity. 

The Urspruch songs were charming, as 
was an encore, Tanzlied, by the same com- 
poser, and the two Russian folk songs in 
the excellent Wilson arrangements won im- 
mediate favor. After every group encores 
were demanded, these including a Tango of 
Roses, a Gondoliera by Sadero, Gordon B. 
Nevin’s arrangement of Foster’s I Dream 
of Jeanie and another very clever Tango. 
Mr. Giorni’s four songs were well received 
and he was obliged to bow with the singers. 
In the pieces that called for piano, Mr. 
Hughes was a sympathetic accompanist. 

It was an afternoon of beautiful music, 
beautifully sung by four artists capable of 
giving artistic pleasure. Incidentally, it 
may be added that they were charmingly 
dressed in crinolines of pleasing pastel 
colors. W. 

Martha Graham in New Dances 


Having recovered from an injury to her 
foot which had caused the postponement 
of her recital a week previous, Martha 
Graham gave her second recital first, at 
the Guild Theatre on Sunday evening, Nov 
11, before a capacity house. Her program 
listed two new dances: a Dance in Four 
Parts with music by George Antheil, and 
American Provincials with music by Louis 
Horst. To the extraordinary music of 
Antheil Miss Graham has composed four 
equally extraordinary dances to portray re- 
spectively Quest, Derision, Dream, and 
Sportive Tragedy. Of the four, the first 
two were understanable at first sight. 
American Provincials enlisted the support 
of her group and conveyed to the audience 

(Continued on page 21) 
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GOLDEN GATE SURRENDERS to CHARMS of LYRIC DRAMA 


(Continued from page 3) 


Howell, Eva Gruninger and John Ellis. 
San Francisco’s chorus, directed by An- 
tonio del’Orefice and Armando Agnini, 
stage manager, acquitted its task with 
unusual competence. The ballet, di- 
rected by Adolph Bolm, was a distinct 
asset to the production, doing exceed- 
ing well in the folk dances. 


An integral part of the performance 
was the well-balanced orchestral play- 
ing. It was the first time the instru- 
mental group had not overpowered the 
voices at some time during a perfor- 
mance. Costumes and settings were 
colorful and theatrically effective. The 
circus scene was admirably done and— 
marvel of marvels—the circus band 
knew its music from memory! Even 
the geese in the opening scene were 
professionally tractable ! 


The San Francisco Opera Company’s 
first presentation of The Bartered Bride 





A Carmen from France, the Homeland of 
Bizet—Ninon Vallin 


would have been a credit to any or- 
ganization anywhere. It was a joyous 
occasion and 3500 persons enjoyed the 
scene both on the stage and off. For 
the audience made as brilliant a pic- 
ture as the Czech opera. 


Lehmann Cheered as Tosca 


Lotte Lehmann scored a personal tri- 
umph in the title role of Tosca on Nov. 
16. The superb voiced prima donna, 
who had been heard here previously 
only in concert, astonished the usual 
SRO audience by the brilliance of her 
acting as well as by the beauty of her 
singing. Mme. Lehmann as Tosca was 
regal, and, in the scene with Scarpia, a 
veritable tigress. Yet she was ever 
the woman, whether in love, fury or dis- 
tress. It was the first time she had sung 
the role in Italian. 


True, the performance was melodra- 
matic to the point of being harrowing. 
But it rang true and was emotionally 
consistent with the psychology of the 
role as Mme. Lehmann portrayed it. 
Her singing of the Vissi d’arte was so 
beautiful vocally and so appealing in its 
message that it won her an immediate 
ovation which was renewed and sus- 
tained through countless curtain calls. 

Dino Borgioli sang Mario magnifi- 
cently and won an ovation all his own 
for the musical beauty and dramatic elo- 
quence of his E lucevan le stelle: virtues 
which were present in his work through- 


bts al 
Carlo Edwards 


Morton 





out the evening. 

Alfredo Gandolfi gave a fine intellec- 
tual study of Scarpia, sensuous but not 
grossly sensual. Louis D’Angelo as the 
Sacristan and gendarme, Marek Wind- 
heim as Spoletta, Jack Howell as 
Angelotti, Evaristo Alibertini as the 
jailor and the voice of Eva Gruninger 
as the shepherd gave adequate support. 

Gaetano Merola conducted none too 
well. The orchestra was overloud much 
of the time and its performance suffered 
from lack of rehearsal. 


Carmen with Vallin 


The following night Merola_ con- 
ducted Carmen and showed the audience 
he could keep the orchestra subdued. 
One could hear all of the voices well. 

Ninon Vallin was a French Carmen, 
perhaps more successful in small thea- 
tres but effective enough to show many 
facets of her artistic personality. Mario 
Chamlee was the Don José and Lillian 
Clark the Micaela. Competent in lesser 
parts were Jack Howell, as Morales, 
Eva Gruninger, Edna Elizabeth Smith, 


Morton 





THE WAGS HAVE IT—BUT TRAGEDY LURKS AT THE RIGHT 
Louis D'Angelo, the Marriage Broker of Smetana's Bartered Bride Toasts a Bargain with Mario 


Chamlee, Otherwise Hans. 
Persona, Elisabeth Rethberg. 


It Concerns the Girl at the Left, on the Stage, Marie, in Propria 
Lotte Lehmann and Dino Borgioli Are Pictured in the First 


Act of Tosca, When Jealousy Contributes to the Spreading Snare 


John Ellis, Mr. 
Windheim. 

Ezio Pinza’s appearance brought ap- 
plause that stopped the show before he 
had sung a note. Maclovia Ruiz was 
excellent as solo dancer, and Adolph 
Bolm’s incidental dances included an 
amusing burlesque of a bull-fight en- 
acted before the arena and gypsy dances 
that added color. The settings were the 
best so far this season. 


D’Angelo and Mr. 


Maryory M. FISHER 


OPERA IN CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 5) 
performance at the Auditorium two 
years ago. There was but slight resem- 
blance between the two conceptions, 
suggesting that perhaps Mme. Jeritza’s 
acting is frequently the result of the in- 
spiration of the moment. At any rate 
this characterization was shorn of all 
excess and gained vastly through 
restaint. It was a very human woman 
indeed, that she portrayed and the au- 
dience was excited to a sympathy rarely 
felt for Toscas who are merely majestic 
or melodramatic. Vocally it was the 
best singing Mme. Jeritza has offered 

this city. 

Mr. Amato brought to Scarpia the 
deftness of theatrical effect which is 
born only of long experience intelligent- 
ly assimilated. The veteran baritone’s 
voice still has its quota of power and 
luster. A new Sacristan was heard 
from Pompilio Malatesta, who offered 
a comedy sketch minutely detailed, at 
times bordering somewhat perilously on 
slapstick. Teodor Lovitch was a com- 
petent Angelotti and Giuseppe Cava- 
dore a very sinister Spoletta indeed. 
Wilfred Engelman, Maurice Sciapio 


and Ruth Mills completed the cast. Mr. 
Papi conducted. 


Large Audience for Trovatore 


Whether or not it is an indication of 
Chicago’s cultural state, Il Trovatore 
on Nov. 14 brought out the largest au- 
dience of the season excepting the open- 
ing night. Mr. Martinelli was at top 
form, delivering the solos and ensem- 
bles with the vigor and justice for 
which he is renowned. Miss Somigli 
had her second assignment as Leonora 
and confirmed the estimate of very cap- 
able vocal powers formed on her first 
appearance. Eleanor La Mance was an 
entirely convincing Azucena. Carlo 
Morelli displayed his virile voice in the 
melodies of the Count, and a new and 
very winning bass, Guido Guidi, made 
his debut as Ferrando, disclosing as 
much of a fine voice as Mr. Papi’s ex- 
tremely fast tempi permitted. Ruth 
Mills, one of the younger singers of the 
company, attracted favorable attention 
in the usually negligible role of Inez. 
Messrs. Oliviero and Sciapio com- 
pleted the cast. 


The management has announced the 
first of a series of Friday night ballet 
performances on Nov. 30. World 
premieres will be given to Aaron Cop- 
land’s Hear Ye! Hear Ye!, a satirical 
study of the American courtroom, and 
Jacques Ibert’s Gold Standard, a farce 
in the style and spirit of the Nineties. 
Rudolph Ganz will direct both these 


works. Also included in the program 
will be Ravel’s Bolero and William 
Grant Still’s La Guiablesse. Ruth 


Page, director of ballet for the opera, 
will supervise all productions and appear 
in several. The two latter works will 
be conducted by Leo Kopp. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Leads Magnificent Performance 
of Verdi's Requiem for Doll- 
fuss Memorial Tribute—Anna 
Bathy and Charles Kullman 
Soloists — Mengelberg Scores 
in Return to Conduct Orches- 
tra— Hofmann Gives Superb 
Recital—Kolisch Quartet Has 
Sensational Success in Pro- 
gram Played from Memory— 
Volksoper Gives New Version 
of Verdi's Sicilian Vespers 

By Dr. Paut STeran 
15.—Toscanini 


IENNA, Nov. 
has taken leave of Vienna after a 


glorious sojourn of several weeks. 
His unexampled triumph included as a 
final presentation the Psalmus Hungar- 
icus by Kodaly (with the Budapest 
Haupstadischen Chorus) and the Ninth 
Symphony in one of the extra Philhar- 
monic concerts. There were many who 
said (your correspondent fully agreeing 
with them) that they had never heard 
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TOSCANINI TRIUMPHS IN FINAL VIENNA CONCERTS 





Montauk 


the finale of the Ninth Symphony in 
such marvelous clarity. The first three 
movements provided a great series of 
climaxes. Excellent, also, the impres- 
sion made by the Psalmus Hungaricus 
in which the Budapest Chorus earned 
its laurels. It sang in place of the 
Vienna Opera Chorus because the lat- 
ter declined to appear under Toscanini 
in order—so the accepted story runs— 


not to “hurt the feelings” of the opera di- 


rector, Clemens Krauss. There have 
been those who have asserted openly 
that the opera director did not exactly 
relish the explosive successes of Tos- 
canini in Vienna. 

All sorts of little difficulties arose be- 
fore Toscanini’s last concert which took 
place in the opera house with soloists, 
chorus and orchestra—difficulties de- 
spite the fact that this concert was a 
memorial tribute of all federal theatres 
for Chancellor Dollfuss, a memorial 
event ordered by the government, itself, 
and one for which Toscanini accepted 
the conductorship without any compen- 
sation. Finally, after delays and post- 
ponements of three days, the concert 
took place on Nov. 1 (a holiday in this 
country) before noon. Toscanini 
placed the superb work of his idol, Ver- 
di, on the program, it being well known 
that Toscanini’s conducting of the work 
represents one of his greatest achieve- 
ments and his interpretation of the 
melodic lines and structures, coupled 
with severity and dignity made it a 
veritable revelation. It was the crown- 
ing moment of his Viennese activities, 
all the members of the government were 
present. It is worthy of mention that 
Toscanini had engaged for the solo 
soprano part a singer from Budapest, 
Anna Bathy, who, in addition to her 
successful Vienna debut, had to sing 
the same part the same evening in 
Budapest, so that between rehearsals 
and performances she had literally to 
fly to her engagements. The tenor, 
Charles Kullmann, also had to come by 
plane from Berlin where he is fulfilling 
guest engagements. 

Mengelberg in Triumphant Return 

During the last days of Toscanini’s 
sojourn in Vienna, one of the visitors 
to his rehearsals was Willem Mengel- 
berg who had arrived from his Swiss 
mountain lodge. He had not been in 
Vienna for sixteen years but had been 





urgently requested—after his great 
Salzburg success—to appear here 
again. His concert took place three 


days after the Requiem and the pro- 
gram contained, as in Salzburg, the 


Arturo Toscanini (left) 
Was Rapturously Hail- 
ed for His 'nspired 
Conducting of Verdi's 
Requiem in a Dollfuss 
Memorial Tribute 


The Kolisch Quartet 
(right), Particularly 
Admired in Vienna, 
Once More Delighted 
in Several Concerts 


Willem Mengelberg 
(below), Returned to 
Vienna to Conduct a 
Program of Johann 
Christian Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Mahler 





Symphony in B of Johann Christian 
Bach, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
and Mahler’s Fourth Symphony. It 
was, of course, an entirely different 
manner of conducting than Toscanini’s 
but the audience felt also in Mengel- 
berg the presence of a great personality, 
an artist of world reputation, and after 
the Mahler symphony, for the interpre- 
tation of which our audiences have par- 
ticularly attuned ears, the listeners were 
in ecstasy. Mengelberg was engaged 
at once for another Mahler concert this 
season and for two concerts in Salzburg 
next year. Toscanini also has chosen 
his program for the Salzburg 1935 festi- 
val: an Italian Falstaff with Ezio Pinza 
and Dino Borgioli, to be given four 
times, a performance of Fidelio and 
two concerts. Bruno Walter, among 
other things, will give several perfor- 
mances of Don Giovanni. 

The past few weeks brought us a 
number of great recitalists. Josef Hof- 
mann, after his orchestral concert, 
gave a recital of his own, playing the 
Appassionata and much Chopin which, 
by the incomparable clarity and sweet- 
ness of his playing brought him an 
unparalleled triumph. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky earned another success similar 
to his Salzburg ovations; Adolf Busch 
was given a great reception at his 
Brahms concert, and Walter Gieseking 
played Brahms’s Piano Concerto in B 
Flat (Sidney Beer conducting) so poet- 
ically that even we to whom great inter- 
pretations of Brahms are common, have 
seldom heard the equal. Three eve- 
rings with Lauri-Volpi, two of them at 
the opera, are in the course of prepara- 
tion. 

Added to all these were several con- 
certs of the Kolisch String Quartet, 








which had a sensational success. It is 
generally known that these four still 
very young people from Vienna play 
everything—even the most difficult 
works—from memory. They have an 
overwhelming manner in mastering 
their interpretations and uncover new 
beauties in all that they play. We 
recognize here a real event in quartet 
playing. It does not matter whether 
they give Beethoven or Alban Berg, 
Schubert or Weber, all works, sound 
more natural and clarified in their spirit- 
ual interpretation, yet they do not stress 
details unduly. In one of their concerts 
they had the collaboration of the pianist 
Edward Steuerman—incompararble in 
his manner—who with Rudolph Kolisch 
belonged to the intimate circle of Ar- 
nold Schénberg. At the second con- 
cert the American pianist, Josephine 
Rosanke, wife of Rudolph Kolisch 
played delightfully and wholly within 
the spirit of her husband’s interpreta- 
tions. 

The Kolisch Quartet and Mr. Steuer- 
man played the program at the Schén- 
berg celebration, in honor of his sixtieth 
birthday which was arranged by the 
Verein fiir Neue Musik. Piano compo- 
sitions by Schonberg and his First and 
Third string quartets were inimitably 
played. 

Next to this quartet of the younger 
generation, the Rosé Quartet maintains 
its honorable position. It has just be- 
gun its fifty-third season and even 
though of the four players only one has 
remained with the quartet since its in- 
ception (the first violin, Arnold Rosé) 
yet that continuity alone represents an 
excellent feature of the quartet. 

A guest performance by the French 
conductor, Charles Munch, was very 
interesting. He interpreted seldom 
heard works by Roussel, Honegger and 
Debussy with the finest understanding 





Volksoper Gives Second Novelty 


The Volksoper brought forth its sec- 
ond great novelty, Verdi’s Sicilian Ves- 
pers in a version by the Swiss music 
critic, Gian Bundi. The performance of 
a work, written for Paris, influenced 
undoubtedly by the proximity of the 
Grand Opera and containing wonderful- 
ly melodic passages, was directed by 
Walter Herbert who interpreted the 
score with great dignity. The principal 
soprano part was sung by Maria Nez- 
adal, a Viennese who formerly sang 
in Munich and who married the Inten- 
dant of the Bavarian State Theatre, 
Baron Franckenstein. Mme. Nezadal, 
should be a great success in Vienna. 
The co-director of the the Volksoper, 
Jean Ernest, achieved success as a bari- 
tone of unusual qualities. The Volks- 
oper deserves credit for this effort. 
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Opera Welcomed 


(Contimued from page 3) 


night greeted Doris Kemyom and Nelson 
Eddy im The Secret of Suzanne, and 
the cast of simgers and actors im Cog 
@Or. The former was conducted by 
Pietro Cimimi and the Russian score 
by Gactamo Merola. The role of the 
queen of Shemaka was sumg by Emily 
Hardy, former Los Angeles soprano, 
and that of the Astrologer by Raymond 
Marlowe. The pantomime was ar- 
ranged by Adolph Bolm, who also en- 
acted the part of the kimg Dodon. 

Bizet’s Carmen, om Now. 8, brought 
the Coast debut of Nimom Vallim, French 
soprano, im the title role. She is evi- 
dently a well-routimed artist of wide 
experience. The whole performance 
was taken at a lazy tempo, principals, 
chorus and orchestra mowimg about in 
the most lackadaisical fasinom. Chamlee 
did his best to imject fire imto his por- 
trayal. Francia White carmed 2 curtain 
call as Micaela. Otters im the cast 
were Ezio Pimza, Zarahi Elmassian, 
Mario Polacco, Lowis D'Angelo, John 
Ellis and Earl Covert. 


Cresks Sings Superbly 


Richard Crooks, singimg opposite Val- 
lin in Massemet’s Mamom om Nov. 10, 
offered the highest light of the season. 
His acting had grace and dignity and 
his singing was superb  Vallin was 
more happily cast tham om the previous 
occasion and did some excellent singing. 
Thanks to Cimini, the opera moved with 
precision and the orchestra acquitted it- 
self with credit. The staging and light- 
ing effects im all performances were 


splendid, Armando Agmuimi being in 
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Richard Crooks Delighted as des Grieux in 
Massenet's Manon 


charge. 
master. 

Gunther Ramin, distinguished Ger- 
man organist, gave a recital in the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 3, playing a program 
devoted largely to works of Bach. Many 
organists of the Southland were present 
to pay him tribute and applaud his 
mastery. 

Kolia Levienne, who appeared. in 
Hollywood Bowl last summer as ’cello 
soloist, was heard in his own recital in 
the Biltmore on Nov. 12. With the ex- 
cellent assistance of Marguerite Bitter 
as accompanist and piano soloist, Mr. 
Levienne again demonstrated his 


William Tyroler was chorus 





Apeda 


Nelson Eddy Appeared as the Perplexed Hus- 
band in The Secret of Suzanne 


prowess on the instrument in a program 
that included Dvorak’s Concerto in B 
Minor as the high light of the evening. 
Miss Bitter gave brilliant performances 
of solo numbers by Brahms, Griffes and 
Liszt. 

The local chapter of Pro Musica held 
its annual election of officers recently, 
choosing again Gertrude Ross as presi- 
dent. Vice-presidents are Mrs. Philip 
Zobelein, Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
Mrs. H. A. Everett, and Mrs. Bernard 
Brown. The opening program will be 
at Mrs. Everett’s home in Pasadena, 
with Paul Wittgenstein, Viennese pi- 
anist, as the artist, assisted by the 
Noack, String Quartet. 

Hat D. CRAIN 
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NOTED SINGERS SCORE 
TRIUMPH AT ANN ARBOR 





Don Cossack Chorus, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Rosa Ponselle Acclaimed 
in Dramatic Programs 


Anw Arsor, Nov. 20.—The Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, gave a concert at Hill 
Auditorium on Nov. 19, singing ex- 
cerpts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Invis- 
ible City of Kitesh, works by Tchai- 
kovsky, Moussorgsky and Gretchaninoff 
in a dramatic and welcome recital. 

Lawrence Tibbett sang a recital of 
works by Brahms, Wolf, Moussorgsky, 
Coleridge-Taylor and others at the Hill 
Auditorium on Nov. 1. The most ap- 
plauded work of Mr. Tibbett’s excellent 
recital was the excerpt from Lowis 
Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones. Stewart 
Wille accompanied. 

Rosa Ponselle gave a program of 
songs and arias by Wagner, Gluck, R. 
Strauss, Schubert, Verdi, Schumann and 
others on Oct. 24 in the Hill Amndito- 
rium. The noted artistry of Miss Pon- 
selle was hailed by a capacity audience. 
Stuart Ross accompanied. All three re- 
citals were sponsored by the Choral 
Union Concert Series. 

E. William Doty was heard in an or- 
gan recital at Hill Auditorium on Nov. 
1. In the recent faculty concert Maud 
Okkelberg played two-piano works, Ar- 
thur Hackett sang a group of songs, 
Wassily Besekirsky, Hanns Pick and 
Joseph Brinkman played a Brahms Trio 
and the Fifth Sonata of Scriabin had 
its first performance here. Palmer 
Christian will play a new work by Doro- 
thy James, Michigan composer, in an 
organ recital on Nov. 21. 


H. M. C. 
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| “It is not often an audience’s privilege to hear a program so intelligently sung as that of 


CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER’” 


Boston Herald, Nov. 2, 1934 


| SCORES IN NEW YORK AND BOSTON RECITALS 








Town Hall, Oct. 26, 1934 


IN NEW YORK 
New York Times, Oct. 27. 1934 
“Her pienissime simgimg was prevailingly beautiful . . . through- 
out Handel's lewely “O Sleep, why dost thou leave me?’ the 


siager captered and beld the tender, exalted mood with an 
artistry well-nigh Gewless and very moving. The songs were 


| projected wath 2 mature evocation of spiritual and emotional 


content thet sstisfied . . . style, vitality and musicianship, these 
Mme. Houdson-Alexender pessesses in abundance.” 


New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 27, 1934 


“Mme. Hudson Alexander proved conclusively that great artistry 
can congeer the rawages ef time. Her fime sense of style and 
English diction were apverent im her Handel airs, but she was 
at ber best im the Ereste Gessenge, of Brahms, which were 
conveyed wath rare feeling for the textual content, subtlety of 
nuance, edmnirable phrasimg and excellent German enunciation.” 


New York Sun, Oct. 27, 1934 


“This artist, edenired i New York concert halls as oratorio 
singer, orchestral selemst amd song recitalist, was heard last 
evening by 2 deeply attentive audience. 

“The singer demonstrated anew her gifts as an accomplished 
artist. She seng with mastery of style, fastidious taste and 
excellence of Gictiom. Her interpretation of the ‘Four Serious 
Songs” by Brahems bed, threagheut, rare beauty of musicianship. 
Her deliwery of Stepem's group of charming folk songs from 
Bohemia, songs new m@ this country, was delightful.” 


Jordan Hall, Nov. 1, 1934 


IN BOSTON 
Boston Transcript, Nov. 2, 1934 


“Before a large, friendly and fashionable audience, Caroline 


Hudson-Alexander resumed her familiar place as a particularly 
gracious and pleasing interpreter of song. 

“It was a concert in which purpose, spirit and musicianship 
transcended mere vocal technique. The distinctive gratefulness 
of Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s singing has its primary source in 
her intelligent approach to the interpretative problem. She 
knows the vocal effects desired and the spiritual significance to 
be released. 


“In the air frem Handel’s ‘Rodelinda’ the singer had immediate 
command of vocal resource. She easily shaped the crisp 
melodic line; her enunciation was notably explicit.” 


Boston Herald, Nov. 2, 1934 


“It is not often an audience’s privilege to hear a program so 
intelligently sung as that of Caroline Hudson-Alexander. Few 
singers would have ventured to start a program with these 
dificult songs of Handel. But Mme. Hudson-Alexander is so 
excellent a musician that no such question arose. 

“Mme. Alexander sang the ‘Four Serious Songs’ that Brahms 
wrote originally for a bass voice. Nevertheless it was proved 
last night that they can be very effectively sung by a woman, 
provided that a competent singer undertakes the task. Mme. 
Alexander interpreted them with unusual insight and feeling.” 


Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 2, 1934 


“Those who remembered her as a singer of oratorio were pre- 





pared to listen to songs sung with an 
authentic touch. Nor were they dis- 
appointed. One felt in everything that 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander essayed, the 
influence of contemplative study, to- 
gether with a sincere desire to extract 
the essence of each song undertaken. 


“A large audience recalled her many 
times and there were a number of 
handsome floral tributes.” 





CONCERT - ORATORIO - FESTIVAL 


Address: Care of Secretary 
68 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston MAss. 
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Philadelphia Hears Carmen as 
Second of Novel Presentations 





Courtesy Phila. Eve. Ledger 


The First Act of Carmen as Given on the Revolving Stage at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
ghia The Two Scenes Designed by A. Jardin, as They Swing Around, Show the Sentry Box 
and Barracks at the Right, and the Exterior of the Cigarette Factory at Left 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The 

staid Academy of Music succumbed 
to modernity at Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
secomd opera given on Nov. 9, 10 and 
13, whem Carmen was produced in line 
witin the immovating policy of the Or- 
chestra Association. The change from 
the comventional to the unusual was ac- 
complished colorfully and convincingly 
through two media; the use, for the 
first time im the antique theatre’s his- 
tory of a revolving stage, and various 
mowel touches im the direction. The 
ewent was little less than triumphal, for 
the Bizet score was given without cuts, 
und the full orchestra, in superb form, 
was the heart of the enterprise, with its 
effective and sensitive projection of the 
music. Alexander Smallens directed 
motabiy amd received an ovation before 
the fimal act. Dr. Herbert Graf was re- 
sponsible for the transformation of the 
opera from routine stagecraft to effects 
suggesting the more elastic cinema 
techuique, which made for a progres- 




















interpreted by 
EDWARD RECHLIN 


American Organist 





RECITALS, in this country 
and Europe, of BACH AND 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Mr b Augsb 





ger Abendzeitung: 

“A great artist at the organ! His 
life-work consists in carrying on 
piomeer work for Bach and his 
school im his native land. Due to 
his emiment endowment he is able 
to present the works of Bach in 
such a manmer as to create a 
mnode!.” 


Address: Rechlin Recital Tours 
Washington Bridge Station 
P.O. Box 66 #$New York City 


Musie of Bach and the Spiritual Philosophy of his Epoch 





sive and convincing continuity. 
The cast included Bruna Castagna as 


Carmen, Armand Tokatyan as Don 
José, Ruby Mercer, Micaela; Carl 
Schiffler, Escamillo; Albert Mahler, 


Remendado; Abrasha Robofsky, Dan- 
caire; Thelma Votipka, Frasquita; 
Georgia Standing, Mercedes; Norman 
Cordon, Zuniga and Wilbur Evans 
as Morales. The Philadelphia Opera 
Chorus was under the direction of Kon- 
rad Neuger. The unusually pictorial 
ballet was arranged by Rita de Leporte, 
assisted by Arthur Mahoney. 

The scenes, designed by A. Jardin, 
included the following locales, Court of 
the Guard House, Square in Seville, In- 
terior of the Cigarette Factory, Garden 
of the Inn of Lillas Pastia, Room in 
the Inn, A Mountain Gorge, Outside 
the Arena and Interior of the Arena. 

The total effect was of a highly 
charged narrative, minus the usual in- 
congruities of operatic staging. The 
sets were picturesque and harmonious. 





Alexander Smallens, Who Received an Ova- 
tion in Philadelphia When He Conducted the 
Orchestra's Production of Carmen 


The principals caught the inspiration 
of the occasion and gave capital per- 
formances. Mme. Castagna, heard at 
the Dell in the same role last summer, 
again showed her superior vocal equip- 
ment as the cigarette girl, and her act- 
ing gained in intensity in the last two 
acts. Mr. Tokatyan gave a particularly 
good Don José, and Miss Mercer and 
Mr. Schiffler, newcomers here, were 
excellent in other major roles. The 
rowdy bandits of Mr. Mahler and Mr. 
Robofsky familiar here, are always 
well done. Miss Votipka and Miss 
Standing and Messrs. Evans and Cordon 
were praiseworthy in lesser parts. 

W. R. Murpry 





Grainger to Tour America in 1936 


Percy Grainger, who is now concer- 
tizing in Australia, will return to the 
United States for a concert tour begin- 
ning in January, 1936, under the man- 
agement of Antonia Morse, his manager 
in America for many years. He will be 
heard in a limited number of engage- 
ments during January, February and 
March of that year. Mr. Grainger is 
having outstanding successes in his 
native country, Australia, at the present 
time. He will not leave there until next 
April, having signed a contract with the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 
for forty-four piano and lecture recitals. 





Henri Deering Is Active in Recital and 
Radio Work 

Henri Deering, pianist, was one of the 
speakers and performers at the sixth 
annual conference of North Carolina 
music teachers and supervisors held re- 
cently at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. In April 
he will return to the college as a judge 
in the annual High School Music Con- 
test. Mr. Deering was scheduled for 
three appearances with string quartets 
over NBC networks and Station WOR 
during November. With Eddy Brown, 
violinist, he is giving a series of ten 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts from 
WOR featuring Beethoven sonatas. 





Fabien Sevitzky Conducts Orchestra 
Before Rotary Club 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Fabien Sevitzky 
led his Young Musician’s Orchestra and 
the Vocal Ensemble in an interesting 
concert for the Rotary Club of Boston 
at the Hotel Statler. Maria Kuusse- 
vitzky, soprano, was soloist. and she 
and Mr. Sevitzky’s musicians were 
warmly received by the Rotarians. 


ST. LOUIS CONCERTS 
DRAW HUGE CROWDS 


Kreisler Is Soloist with Sym- 
phony—Several Concerts 
Are Hailed 


St. Louis, Nov. 20.—The second 
pair of symphony concerts on Nov. 9 
and 10 at the Municipal Opera House 
with Fritz Kreisler as soloist and a de- 
lightfully arranged program by Viadi- 
mir Golschmann drew capacity andi- 
ences. Over 6,500 thronged the new 
auditorium and many were turned away 
from the Saturday evening perform- 
ance, although every available space 
had been filled with extra chairs. The 
Overture to The Magic Flute by Mo- 
zart and the Beethoven Symphony No 
8 occupying the first half of the pro- 
gram were presented with precision and 
balance of tonal quality, complimenting 
the increased personnel of the string 
choirs. Mr. Kreisler drew tremendous 
applause and an insistence upon two en- 
cores by the manner in which he played 
the Brahms Concerto. 
Metropolitan Quartet Scores 

So great was the demand for seats 
for the second concert on the Prin- 
cipia Course on Nov. 9, that it was 
necessary to present it in the large 
gymnasium instead of Howard Hall 
The attraction was the Metropolitan 
Quartet; Helen Jepson, new soprano 
of the Metropolitan, singing in place of 
Grace Moore, whose indisposition 
forced her to cancel at the last moment 
The program of operatic selections 
solos, duets, trios and quartets was aug- 
mented with many extras and much 
praise must be given to Miss Jepson for 
assuming her part so well on such short 
notice. In the ensembles the voices 
blended beautifully and the individual 
work of each artist won wari acclaim 

Lecture Series Pleases 

A delightful series of lectures on the 
life and work of six composers, Mo- 
zart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Beethov- 
en, Chopin and Wagner is being pre- 
sented by Dorothy Galloway Blank in 
the Auditorium of Stix, Baer & Fuller 
on Wednesday afternoons. Mrs. Blank 
is the daughter of the late Charles Gal- 
loway. Alfred Schmied, concert pian- 
ist, illustrates the music. 

Felix Slatkin, violinist, recently pre- 
sented a program in skillful fashion for 
the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Associations. Mr. Slatkin, a native of 
this city, is a member of the St. Louis 
symphony. 

Honor Buell of New York City 
formerly associated with the Diller- 
Quaile School, is now a member of the 
faculty of the Miller-Ferguson Insti- 
tute of Music, specializing im the teach- 
ing of younger children. 

Hersert W. Cost 
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First Symphony by McDonald 
and Dawson’s Negro Folk 
Work Given First Perform- 
ances by Philadelphia Orches- 
tra—Ponce Suite Another Nov- 
elty—Smallens Conducts Pop- 
ular Concert 
HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—A pio- 

neering and premierish program 
was that chosen by Leopold Stokowski 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 


of Nov. 16-17. The program: 
The Santa Fe Trail, Symphony No. 1 


McDonald 

ED gg cc ccccccccceveces Ravel 
DRdbCeps cawtedsosnivcetaat Ponce 

Negro Folk Symphony.............. Dawson 
Seat boheme eens vse% Stravinsky 


The contemporaneousness of the com- 
posers made this list on paper seem like 
one of those programs that hold hazards 
for the musically venturesome hearer 
who attends in tolerance and hope. But 
the outcome was a demonstration that 
Mr. Stokowski, who has ofttimes dis- 
mayed his public with super-modernity, 
this time did a mighty good job of 
handpicking, for those who went pre- 
sumably to face perils of dissonance and 
umeertainties of symphonic structure, 
had the pleasing experience of hearing 
music of importance. 

The McDonald maiden symphony 
was a world premiere, and the Dawson 

pus barely missed being such by a 
tew days, having been first played on 
Nov. 14 by the orchestra at its Youth 
Concert. The Ponce suite was played, 
t is believed for the first time out- 
side of its composer’s native Mexico. 
One basic element underlay the three 
new works—indigenous quality fitting 
to their differing locales and inspira- 
tions, for all had the geographic sense. 
Additionally to their symphonic struc- 
ture they depended on nationalistic in- 
spiration and atmospheric mood. 


McDonald Work Graphic 


Harl McDonald, born in 1899 in the 
Colorado Rockies, and now professor 
of composition in the music department 
xt the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has written a 
number of compositions, the most im- 
portant probably being his Festival of 
the Workers played by Mr. Stokowski 
and the orchestra last season. He calls 
his work a program-symphony and di- 
vides it into three movements, The Ex- 
plorers (in two sections, In the Desert 
amd In the Mountains), The Spanish 
Settlements and The Wagon-Trains of 
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the Pioneers. Colorfully and convinc- 
ingly these follow the program not by 
onomatopoetic effects or “descriptive” 
music, but by the deeper and more 
subtle media of created and successfully 
projected impressions. Each section is 
programmatically clear and_ reflects 
graphically the composer’s earlier back- 
ground. The substance in turn pic- 
tures the mystery of the desert and 
far distances, and poor humanity con- 
trasted, the mightiness and awesome- 
ness of lofty altitudes, the exotic quali- 
ty of Latin temperament, the plodding 
and patience of hardy souls adventuring 
as forerunners of courageous life in new 
and strange places. In form the con- 
ventional symphonic pattern is freely 
adapted with enough adherence to for- 
mula to deserve classification as sym- 
phony rather than tone poem, but with 
an independence in attaining effects 
desired, benefitting the pioneering spirit 
of the work. The resources of modern- 
ism are utilized but not to excess or ob- 
trusively or for the purpose of being 
startling or sensational and the orches- 
tration is sonantly effective. The com- 
poser was called to the stage half a 
dozen times by an audience that obvi- 
ously liked what it had heard. 

Mr. Dawson's folk symphony is fully 
considered in the review of the Youth 
Concert below. Second hearing, amid 
the more fitting atmosphere of a 
regular concert, affirmed its intrinsic 
racial quality, its sinewy craftsmanship 
and its worthwhile rating as first class 
contemporary music and revealed new 
values in the cross-rhythms and inner 
harmonies. Its composer, too, was 
given several recalls. 


Ponce Suite Sounds Spanish Note 


The Chapultepec suite of symphonic 
sketches by Manuel M. Ponce, fitted in 
appropriately with the Spanish keynote 
set in part of the Santa Fe Trail. The 
composer, born in 1885, is now director 
of the National Symphony Orchestra 
of Mexico. His talent is decidedly in- 
dividual and his method impressionistic, 
Debussyan if categorized. Of the 
three sections, Primavera, Nocturno, 
and Canto et Danza, the second was es- 
pecially of exquisite appeal, and the 
third pictorially Hispanic. 

Also fitting the pattern of the pro- 
gram picture was the Rapsodie Espag- 
nole of Ravel, Gallic and Iberian, fa- 
miliar but welcome. The Stravinsky 
was the now customary extra number 
and of it Mr. Stokowski said it showed 
how much a great master could do in 





Kubey- Rembrandt 





Courtesy Phila. Eve. Ledger 


Two American Musicians Whose Symphonic Works Reflect the Native Scene: Hari McDonald 


(Left), 


a restricted medium. It is a deftly 
drawn tonal miniature, for solo violin 
and four wood winds, and was played 
beautifully by the first desk men, 
Messrs. Hilsberg, Tabuteau Bloom, Mc- 
Ginnis and Guetter. The orchestra 
gave of its notable best throughout and 
the debut works had the advantage of 
superb exposition. 


Smallens Conducts “Pop” Concert 


Alexander Smallens gave a varied 
list with a slant toward his Slavic pen- 
chant on Nov. 18 for the second popu- 
lar concert. Irra Petina, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Iso Bri- 


sell, violinist, were soloists. The pro- 
gram: 
Overture to Prince Igor............ Borodin 
Connais-tu le vos from Mignon....Thomas 
iss Petina 
Extracts from Raymonda........ Glazounoff 
Marfa’s Aria from Khovantchina 
oussorgsky 
Miss Petina 
Comearen Oh @ lisecesc covsvetas Bruch 
Mr. Briselli 
Romeo and Juliet.............. Tchaikovsky 


The audience has grown larger al- 
ready and reacted with great enthu- 
siasm to both the finely played orches- 
tral numbers, especially the de Falla 
and the Tchaikovsky, and to the off- 
erings of the soloists, Miss Petina add- 
ing a number to the two programmed 
and Mr. Briselli, tacking two compo- 
sitions to the concerto. Miss Petina 
gave vitalizing dramatic fervor to the 
Khovantchina air and Mr. Briselli dis- 
played a technique which absolved all 
the difficulties of the Bruch, and im- 
parted much feeling to the lovely An- 
dante. 


Composer of The Sante Fé Trail, and William Dawson, Who W 
Folk Symphony s 


~ Negro 


A three hour program marked the 
second of the Youth concerts given 
under the baton of Leopold Stokowski 
in the Academy of Music on Nov. 14. 
The auditorium was resonant with 
youthiul enthusiasm as dancing, panto- 
mime, spirituals and solos were added 
to the multi-colored musical proceedings 
which included the world premiere of 
a new symphony by William Levi Daw- 
son. This work, entitled Negro Folk 
Sym y, makes frequent use of sptr- 
ituals and hymns, is cyclical in form, 
contains three movements and possesses 
developed motifs. The work was most 
heartily received and its composer re- 
called time and again to the platform 
to acknowledge the applause. 

In accordance with his plan of ex- 
plaining instruments in combination, 
Mr. Stokowski offered a study in wood- 
winds, horns and strings in the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. Marjorie Tyre, 
harpist, contributed a notable perform- 
ance in Debussy’s Danse Sacrée and 
Danse Profane. A strange instrument, 
the taragato, dating back to 1000 A.D., 
was played by an unknown soloist. 

Folk and solo dances were given by 
various groups and individuals and in- 
cluded the Polish Krakowiaki, a Ba- 
varian figure dance symbolical of court- 
ship, a Cossack dance and a Ukrainian 
pattern dance. All were exceptionally 
well executed. 

The most entertaining of the panto- 
mimes was Run, Mary, Run, in which 
the protagonists fied from the tempta- 


(Continued on page 29) 
















TOWN HALL Saturday Afternoons at 3—Oct. 27—Dec. 29—Feb. 16—Mar. 9 and Mar. 23 


THE NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 





LEON BARZIN, Conductor 


presents 


~~ GABRILOWITSCH 


Pianist 


in a special series: “THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIANO CONCERTO from Back to Our Time,” 
comprising 16 piano concertos with orchestra (Bach, Mozart, Beethoven (4), Chopin, Weber, Schumann, 
Liszt, Brahms (2), Franck, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Rachmaninoff). 


ENTIRE SERIES SOLD OUT—NO MORE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
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Nonsense and Music News 


» eo time has passed when the day-to-day 
news of what is happening in music could 
be disregarded by news services, syndicates and 
individual correspondents whose business it is 
to supply their customers—the newspapers—with 
the facts of the hour. Music news no longer is 
ignored or relegated to the sphere of borderline 
material only suitable for “time copy” or “mis- 
cellany,” handy to have around but of no par- 
ticular urgency as news. Even the once implac- 
able Associated Press now makes it a business to 
send out over its leased wires extended articles 
on the opening of the orchestral and opera sea- 
sons in various cities and to attempt in other 
ways to supply its far-flung array of member- 
papers with some sort of service in the field it 


formerly avoided with short-sighted consistency. 


This suggests progress. But so absurd is most 
of the treatment of nearly everything that passes 
for music news by these services—and the Asso- 
ciated Press is no exception—that nearly all of the 
gain for music that might have resulted is nulli- 
fied. This is true not merely because newspapers 
find the articles unusable in many instances, but 
because if such nonsense is printed it tends to 
justify the feeling on the part of many hard- 
headed readers (not to speak of the doubting 
Thomases among editors and copy-readers) that 
“this music stuff is the bunk”—as we all have 
heard it described on more than one occasion. 
Much, or perhaps most, of what passes for news 
about music deserves no better description. The 
waste basket is the proper receptacle for it. But 
it is not music that is to blame. It is the news 
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service, the syndicate or the correspondent who 
persists in “bunking” the news, whenever he, 
she or it is called upon to deal with what is hap- 
pening in this particular phase of human en- 
deavor. If the news facts were permitted to 
speak for themselves, unglossed, unsentimental- 
ized, “unbunked,” like any other news facts, there 
might be a very different story to tell in any 
check-up on what was printed and what was 
thrown away by the newspapers of the country. 

The nub of it all is the mistaken notion, due 
to a variety of provincialism and (let us be forth- 
right about it) lack of fundamental education and 
culture on the part of most newspapermen, that 
everything which has to do with music must be 
made glamorous and romantic. To write a simple 
news story about the opening, for instance, of 
the Chicago or San Francisco Opera, free of 
flamboyant expressions that would never be per- 
mitted in a news story about a court trial, a 
budgetary crisis, a political development or a bank 
failure, seems to be the one idea the news 
agencies never have. Yet, that is precisely what 
is needed over the country. That is precisely what 
is most likely to be acceptable to news editors 
with no space to throw away on puffed-up 
verbiage on any subject. To take half a column 
to tell what could have been told better in 100 
words surely is bad journalism, whether it has 
to do with music, the stock market, a gang shoot- 
ing or a seven-day bicycle race. 


USIC NEWS, first of all, needs to be 

treated as news, not as semi-feature ma- 
terial. That is lesson number one. In music and 
out of it, news is one’ thing, the feature article 
something else. In the attempt to deal with music 
news on a semi-feature basis, the news facts are 
buried or obscured -and made to look ridiculous 
by the surrounding clutter of superfluous words. 
What is needed, perhaps, is the equivalent of the 
“stripping acts” that have become so universal 
in the burlesque shows of the day. 

Guff is guff, whether written about music or a 
paving contract. A profound ignorance of either 
subject is likely to result in guff, as one way of 
concealing an inability to grasp and state the facts 
as facts. The paving contract, however, is much 
less likely to be made the basis of a personality 
blurb. Here is lesson number two. The explana- 
tion for much of the “bunk” that is written about 
music is to be found in the mistaken idea that 
what is wanted in the way of music news is some 
bit of “color” from the private life of an artist, 
some exploration of his hobbies, his early trials, 
the days when he did not have enough to eat, his 
friendship or enmity for the ex-Kaiser—again, 
the feature idea, as opposed to news facts; again, 
the false premise of an artificially engendered 
glamor instead of honest report. These fanciful 
things have their place, of course; but the rub is 
that they are out of place when they are permitted, 
or forced, to usurp the necessary news intelligence 
that is primarily a record of what is taking place. 

One result of this attempt to drag in personali- 
ties in a glamorous, sentimental, half-fictional and, 
let us repeat, provincial fashion (as if music were 
a new discovery and therefore to be compre- 
hended only in terms of the transcendental, the 
theatrical, the exciting and the marvelous!) is 
that most of what the news agencies send out 
almost inevitably reads like press-agent material, 
rather than unbiased news report. Is it any won- 
der that editors are suspicious? Is it surprising 
that they find it convenient to give other news 
the right of way? Often the music dispatch is 
so diffuse and so full of hyperbole, that it can 
scarcely be edited down to a sensible statement, 
even by a blue pencil mercilessly expert in strik- 
ing out everything but the news essentials. The 
approach is wrong. It simply is not the news 
approach. Those persons who are interested in 
music want the news. It has only to be treated 
as other news is treated to make news sense. 
Why, then, disseminate nonsense? 





Personalities 





Cosmo-Sileo 

Nino Martini, Tenor of the Metropolitan, Whose Busy 
Concert Season Takes Him Far Afield, Has to Fly Back 
to New York Every Wednesday to Sing in the Chesterfield 
Hour Over the Columbia Network. Mr. Martini Is Seen 


Alighting at the Newark Airport from a Plane that 
Brought Him from Chicago Recently 

Muck—On his seventy-fifth birthday, Oct. 22 last, 
the Holstenplatz in Hamburg, where Dr. Karl Muck 
was conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra until 
the National Socialist government came into power, 
was changed to the Karl Muck Platz. The Ham- 
burg Philharmonic also made him an honory mem- 
ber on the same occasion and invited him to conduct 
one of its concerts this season. 


Paderewski—In a recent interview given in France, 
Paderewski is quoted as saying that Germany no 
longer moves at the head of the musical world. “My 
personal opinion,” he said, “is that Richard Strauss 
is the last great German composer. One may like 
him or not but one cannot deny his greatness.” 


Roussel—After a summer spent in Normandy, 
Albert Roussel, who has been in poor health for some 
time, declares himself to be completely recovered. 
During his holiday he completed a Sinfonietta for 
Strings which will have its premiere in Paris during 
the winter. 


Mario—Following rapidly upon the publication of 
her first novel, Murder in the Opera House, which 
is already a best seller in several cities, Queena 
Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan, disposed of the 
motion picture rights to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who 
are said also to have taken an option upon the singer’s 
second book which she has already begun. 


Marinuzzi—At the forthcoming Bellini centenary 
celebration in Catania, Gino Marinuzzi, well remem- 
bered in America for his magnificent conducting with 
the Chicago opera a decade or so ago, will lead 
performances of Beatrice di Tenda, Capuleti e Mon- 
tecchi, Norma and Puritani. 


Stein—Having seen her opera, Four Saints in 
Three Acts recently in Chicago, Gertrude Stein is 
quoted as saying that saints do exist and converse but 
they don’t do anything! 


Turkel—A recent “promotion” in the operatic 
world, was that of Anna Turkel, heard as Santuzza 
last week with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Miss Turkel’s previous association with opera was as 
clerk at the candy counter of the foyer of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


Nat—Among several recent appointees to the 
faculty of the Paris Conservatoire is Yves Nat, the 
well known French pianist. Mr. Nat succeeds Isidore 
Philipp in the position. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musicat America for November, 1914 





Twenty Years Ago, the Late Leopold Auer Was Holding a Class at Loschwitz near Dresden. Among the Members Were 2 Number of Ste- 
dents Who Have Since Become Eminent in the Concert Field. Those Designated Include: |. Alexander Bloch; 2. Victor Kidd; 3. Cordelia 
Lee; 4. Helen De Witt Jacobs; 5. Mme. Gamowelzki; 6. Miss Knocker; 7. Eddy Brown; 8. Jascha Heifetz; 9. Professor Aver; 10. Floremce 
Hardeman; I!. Margery Berson; 12. Toscha Seidel; 13. Roderick White; 14. Francis Macmillen; 15. Isolde Menges 


An Intoxicating Program 
The Manhattan Ladies Quartet re- 
cently placed on their program the fol- 
lowing song titles in this sequence: 
Comin’ Thro the Rye, Come down 
Laughing Streamlet, the Spinning Song 
and the Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes. 
1914 


Mixed Baggage 
Josef Stransky discovered while on 
tour that the transfer company had 
mixed the baggage of the orchestra with 
that of a burlesque show, a part of each 


delivered at the other's theatre. The 
mix-up caused a slight delay. 
1914 
The Culinary in Art 
“Most women-pianists dress like 


cooks”—Germaine Schnitzer 
1914 
Advice to Social Climbers 
Rent a box at the opera but never oc- 
cupy itt. 
Learn to put the V in Wagner and 
part with a V for Wagner. 
1914 
The Brain Child 
A new song by Edith Lobdell is called 
Mother, Your Baby Is Silly. 
1914 





veeaeuaey mn 


Praise Indeed 

“If it has been shown that wild ani- 
mals —lions, tigers, bears, giraffes, 
wolves, even insects—are susceptible to 
music, then why not Americans?” 

Herr Waghalter 
1914 
Do We Hear an Echo? 


“T enjoy dancing—when others do it.” 
Mischa Elman 
1914 
Well, of All Things 
“Tf all there is to music is opera, and 
all there is to opera is Caruso, then the 
sooner we all go to Kansas and raise 
cows the better.” 
1914 
The Higher Criticism 
“The singing tenor voice of J. 
Francis Smith was as thrilling as that 
of the most thrilling wild bird. His 
quivers and wavers and variations were 
great, as also were those of the lady 
singers. The program, as published was 
carried out with dozens of encores ad- 
ditional. The audience profuse in en- 
cores and responses were cheerfully 
granted.” Cumberland (Md.) Times 
1914 





TOKYO PROFESSOR WRITES NEW WORK 





Klaus Pringsheim Dedicates 
Concert-Piece to Head of 
Tokyo Academy 


Toxyo, Nov. 10.—Professor Klaus 
Pringsheim, director of the composition 
department of the Tokyo Academy of 
Music and conductor of its orchestra, 
has recently completed a Concert-Piece 
for Orchestra in C. The composer dedi- 
cated the score to the director of the 
Tokyo Academy of Music, Dr. Kagu 
Norisugi. The first performance of the 
new composition will take place shortly 
at one of the concerts of the Academy. 

Professor Pringsheim explained that 
the work represents a synthesis of early 
classical forms, cast in the concerto 
three-movement mold but employing all 
the resources of the large modern or- 
chestra. The leading theme was invent- 
ed as a Japanese style melody and the 
composition develops in strict accord- 
ance with the classifical polyphonic 
style. Professor Pringsheim began his 


career at the Allgemeiner Musik Verein 
at Basle with a work for baritone and 
orchestra based on Freidrich Nietzsche’s 
poem Venedig. 

The talent of Nejiko Suwa, violinist, 
and the efforts of Marquis Yoshichika 
Tokugawa and Viscount Hidemaro Ko- 
noye have won her a two-year course 
of musical instruction in Europe. Be- 
fore leaving, Miss Suwa will give re- 
citals in Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka. 

; E1co Kato 





Gena Branscombe’s Cantata Heard on 
Armistice Day 


A performance was given on Sun- 
day, Nov. 11, Armistice Day, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, of 
Gena Branscombe’s cantata Youth of 
the World under the direction of Ed- 
win McArthur, organist and choirmaster 
of the church. The singers taking part 
were Alma Milstead, soprano; Viola 
Silva, contralto; Byron Warner, tenor, 
and Foster Miller, baritone. 





Music in Russia 





(Continued from page 7) 
compositions—Antony and Cleopatra 
Mazeppa, Salomé, and others. It must, 
however, be remarked that, despite the 
outstanding merits of these works and 
the profundity of their musical ideas, 
their original pungency and interest 
were no longer maintained. 


Westminster Choir Hailed 


One of the most interesting occur- 
rences of the early part of the new 
season was the appearances in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow of the American 
Westminster Choir, under the direction 
of John Finley Williamson. In its five 
Moscow concerts the choir displayed 
many exceptional qualities: a superior 
technique, a superb ensemble, a remark- 
able discipline, a huge repertoire, and 
great taste in the selection and treat- 
ment of the pieces performed. It show- 
ed itself to be master of am enormous 
variety of styles, from sixteenth century 
madrigals to contemporary Negro and 
cowboy songs. Many of these will re- 
main in the memories of the hearers, 
especially Orlando di Lasso’s Echo and 
the St. Louis Blues. Soviet choirs will 
certainly not be unmindiul of the bril- 
liant example set them by their Ameri- 
can confréres in art. It is equally sure 
that the members of the Westminster 
Choir were interested in making the ac- 
quaintance of the Leningrad Academy 
Choir, which is possessed of unusual 
voices, a rich, valuable, and varied rep- 
ertoire, and an impressive style of per- 
formance. 





Peekskill Symphony Gives First Concert 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The first 
concert of the Peekskill Community 
Orchestra was given on Nov. 11, Frank 
J. Konnerth, conducting. The assisting 
artists were Florence Simpson, pianist, 
and Adele Graves Travis, harpist. 
Works by Wagner, Berlioz, Haydn, 
Dvorak and others were played. Miss 
Simpson played Berlioz’s Rackoczy 
March with the orchestra, and Miss 
Travis played Schuecker’s Impromptu 
as a harp solo. Individual and collective 
performances were received with enthu- 
siasm. 
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PITTSBURGH FORCES 
PLAY MASTERWORKS 


Interpret Beethoven, Brahms, 
Debussy — Albert Spalding 
Is Guest Soloist 


PittssurcH, Nov. 20.—The second 
Pittsburgh Symphony program was a 
delight to musicians and audience alike— 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, Debussy’s 
Iberia and the Brahms Violin Concerto 
played by Albert Spalding. Antonio 
Modarelli conducted with feeling and 
dignity, amd gave a sensitive accompani- 
ment to Mr. Spalding’s superb playing. 

Samuel Kliachko, solo ‘cellist with 
the symphony, gave his annual recital 
on Nov. 6 im the Y.M.H.A. auditorium. 
The staple work of the program was a 
sonata by Xaver Scharwenka, heard here 
publicly for the first time. There was 
much to admire in the slow movement, 
amd while the other two sections of the 
sonata were well played they were not 
impressive. Sara Kliachko accompanied, 

The Twentieth Century Club chose 
Robert Crawtord, baritone, for its open- 
ing concert on Nov. 8. Mr. Crawford 
received more than the usual response 
from his audience and sang besides some 
of his own songs, a solo from Elijah, 
works by Brahms and children’s songs 
by Crist and Stravinsky. 

A new organization, the Friends of 
Chamber Music, is headed by Edwin Z. 
Smith, for many years a devoted servant 
of music. Mrs. William Jarvis, Minna 
Kaufmann-Ruud, Mrs. John E. Nelson, 
Carl J. Braun, Jr., are among the offi- 
cers and workers who insure success to 
their undertakings. On Nov. 8 the or- 
ganization presented the Shapiro String 
Quartet im the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation reception hall, playing a quartet 
by Beethoven, the Grieg, a work by 
Erwin Schulhof and the Indian quar- 
tet by Jacobi. The personnel of the 
quartet comprises Max Shapiro and 
William Loesel, violins ; Frances Kleyle, 
viola, and Joseph Derdeyn, ’cello. 

Norman Frauenheim, Pittsburgh 
pianist who has been living in Washing- 
tom, D. C., for several seasons, returned 
to play a recital on Nov. 13. He inter- 
preted the lovely Schumann C Major 
Fantasy, a Bach Fugue, works by 
Chopin, Scriabin, Debussy, and Liszt. 

The Wachter Quartet now in its third 
year, with Marcus Klein as first violin- 
ist, 1s giving but three recitals this sea- 
som. At the first on Nov. 14 they played 
Brahms’s A Minor, Harvey Gaul’s 
From the Appalachians and a Mozart 
Quartet. It was a trying program well 
performed. J. Frep LissFe.t 








Warsaw te Hold Prize Contest in “ 
Honor of Wieniawski 

Warsaw, Nov. 15.—In honor of the 
centenary of the birth of the violinist 
and composer, Wieniawski, an interna- 
tional contest for violinists will be held 
here next March. The only requirement 
is that the contestants be less than thirty 
years of age. After an elimination test 
twenty successful candidates will play 
ome of the Wieniawski concertos. There 
will be six prizes worth, approximately, 
in American money, $500, $400, $250, 
two of $200 and one of $150. There 
will also be fifteen diplomas of honor. 
The French Government has announced 
additional awards of 10,000 and 5,000 
frames each to any two French citizens 
winming the first or second prizes. 





‘The 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Bach will be celebrated in Ger- 
many with a series of concerts next 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 19% 


Stock Gives American Premiere 
of Latest Miaskovsky Symphony 


Work in One Movement Bears 
Little Resemblance to Tradi- 
tional Form—Frantz and Said- 
enberg Acclaimed as Soloists 
—Conductor’s Bach Arrange- 
ment Introduced 





Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The Thirteenth 
Symphony of Nicolas Miaskovsky re- 
ceived its American premiere at the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts 
of Nov. 15 and 16 under the direction 
of Frederick Stock. The program: 


Concerto No. 6, for String Orchestra, 


PEGA dks aousedeewetadven one's Bach 
Suite, Les Petits Riens............. Mozart 
Symphony No. 13 in B Flat Minor, 

RE RE ae rere rt Miaskovsky 
Francesca da Rimini.......... Tchaikovsky 


Finale from Act III of Siegfried. ...Wagner 
(Arranged by Stock) 

Though the program modestly claimed 
only the American premiere for the 
latest so-called symphony of the prolific 
Miaskovsky, there is said to be no rec- 
ord of a previous performance in Rus- 
sia and this was possibly its first hear- 
ing anywhere. It was announced that 
the composer expressed his desire that 
Mr. Stock have the honor of the pre- 
miere in recognition of his interest in 
Russian composers. 

To call the new work a symphony is 
both presumptious and misleading. It 
is in one movement and the only defin- 
itely recognizable resemblance to any 
known symphonic form is a rather ex- 
tended scherzo episode. This section, 
with a rhythm cleverly varied between 
five-eight and six-eight time, is the out- 
standing moment of the piece. Pre- 
ceding this is a section based upon a 
syncopated figure not unlike the motive 
of Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration; 
and following it, not even suggesting 
the traditional slow movement, is a tor- 
tuous, writhing fugue for brass and 
woodwind. The close of the work again 
employs the material of the opening. 
Musically the symphony throws no new 
light upon this composer’s art. Its mood 
is dour and hopeless, a mood sustained 
by the darker colors of the orchestra 
in harmonies akin to those discovered 


by Scriabin in his last piano pieces, plus 
a sprinkling of Stravinsky. 

But around this gloomy essay Mr. 
Stock placed music both bright and en- 
tertaining and played it in his most 
delectable vein. The Bach concerto for 
the lower strings was superbly per- 
formed and the delicacy of the almost 
forgotten Mozart suite caused the audi- 
ence to hold its breath in delight. The 
conductor’s attempt to inject new life 
in Tchaikovsky’s thriller through un- 
usual tempi and much rubato was as 
successful as any such rejuvenation can 
be. Needless to say the Wagner rounded 
off this list perfectly. 


Frantz Warmly Applauded 


Dalies Frantz, a pianistic sensation of 
last season, was the soloist at the con- 
certs of Nov. 8 and 9. The program: 


Symphony in G (Oxford)........... Haydn 

A London Symphony... .Vaughan 

Concerto No. 1 in C, Op. 15...... Beethoven 
Mr. Frantz 


Mr. Frantz was again the all-conquer- 
ing hero. Choosing a concerto usually 
reserved for students’ contests, the 
young pianist revealed its naive fresh- 
ness in the most delightful manner. The 
slow movement.was deeply felt while 
avoiding all tasteless exaggeration and 
the rondo sparkled in true classical 
spirit. His success was immediate and 
the audience would not depart until an 
encore had been played. 

Two symphonies inspired by London 
were placed side by side to the mutual 
advantage of both. Haydn’s work has 
never seemed more perfect and Vaughan 
Williams’s symphony appeared in con- 
trast so colorful and appealing that it 
seems likely to endure nearly as long 
as the older piece. Both received splen- 
did interpretations. 

Daniel Saidenberg, the orchestra’s 
youthful first cellist, and a new Bach 
transcription by Mr. Stock were the at- 
tractions at the concerts of Nov. | and 
2. The program: 

Fantaisie and Fugue, G Minor........ Bach 

(Transcribed by Stock) 

(First Performance) 
The Phaneta, Gp. BBs. c0cc.ccccsccces Holst 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 33...Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Saidenberg 
Le Chausseur Maudit............... Franck 
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Nicholes Miaskovsky, Whose Thirteenth Sym- 
phony Was Given Its American Premiere by 
the Chicago Symphony 





it is perhaps Mr. Stock’s apology and 
defense for his Bach transcriptions that 
they are intended “for modern or- 
chestra.” Certainly no device that 
comes within that category has been 
neglected in this setting of the “great” 
G Minor Fantaisie and Fugue. The 
last ounce of orchestral sonority is em- 
ployed, rather too persistently, and one 
by one the old timers fell out of their 
seats as the counter theme appeared first 
in the xylophone to be answered by the 
bells, with later underscoring by bass 
drum and cymbals in the manner of a 
circus band, besides frequent embellish- 
ment with the side drum and gong. It 
was a brave and bold challenge to tradi- 
tion but it must be said that the audi- 
ence loved it. 

Mr. Saidenberg played two of the 
best items of the meager ‘cello reper- 
toire in his most suave and polished 
manner, reaping the tributes of a large 
audience. Mr. Stock’s revival of Holst’s 
Planets, a fine example of sane modern- 
ism, was overdue and welcome even 
though he had blue penciled a good half 
of the score and re-orchestrated a num- 
ber of pages to his own fancy. Both 
the Franck and Dvorak numbers were 
unnecessary. 

At the second Tuesday concert of 
the season on Nov. 13 Mr. Stock gave 
a deeply moving account of Sibelius’s 
First Symphony, a work he has made 
peculiarly his own, though others of the 
series apparently do not attract him. 
The program also included Berlioz’s 
Carnaval Romain, Deems Taylor’s 
Through the Looking Glass and Mr. 
Stock’s engaging Symphonic Waltz. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Reception for Werner Janssen 


A reception was given in honor of 
Werner Janssen, recently guest conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony, by Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Fearons in their home in New York on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 18. There were 
present many friends of the host and 
hostess, as well as distinguished mem- 
bers of the music profession. Mrs. 
Fearons is a sister of Mr. Janssen. 


CHICAGO WELCOMES 
DIVERSE CONCERTS 


Rachmaninoff Gives Excellent 
Recital—Woman’s Symphony 
Plays Masterworks 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff gave his only piano recital of 
the season at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
ll. The great artist delighted a large 
audience with a comprehensive selection 
ef music by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt and himself. 

The Woman’s Symphony gave its 
first concert on Nov. 11 in the Stude- 
baker Theatre under the baton of Ebba 
Sundstrom. Excellent performances 
were given of Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
four violins, Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor, the Fairy Tales from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Tsar Saltan and the Over- 
ture to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. 

Grisha Goluboff, young violinist, was 
presented by Avukah,- American Stu- 
dent Zionist Federation, in a remark- 
able recital at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
14. With a more than adult program, 
including Brahms’s D Minor Sonata, 
the Ernst F Sharp Minor Concerto, 
Chausson’s Poéme and the Tzigane by 
Ravel, he demonstrated his right to be 
considered among the best of the 
younger violinists. His technique is all 
embracing, his tone consistently expres- 
sive and sympathetic, and his musical 
conceptions amazingly mature. The pro- 
gram included an attractive work, He- 
braish, by the Chicago violinist and 
composer, George Perlman. Very fine 
accompaniments were played by Samuel 
Yaffe. 


Musical Guild Sponsors Recital 








The Musical Guild, following its pol- 
icy of aiding worthy young artists, 
sponsored a recital by Barbara Balke, 
‘cellist, and Dorothy Wright, pianist, at 
Kimball Hall on Nov. 14. Miss Balke 
plays with authority, possesses a good 
tone and dependable technique. Miss 
Wright is equally as well endowed. 

The American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago gave its opening program at the 
Arts Club on Nov. 6. Excerpts from 
William J. McCoy’s opera, Egypt, were 
presented by Blanche Elaine Frye, Wil- 
liam Boydston and Willard Rhodes. 
Louis Gruenberg was guest of honor. 
Virgil Thomson, composer of Four 
Saints in Three Acts, which was given 
five performances at the Auditorium re- 
cently, was presented with the David 
Bispham medal. 

Recent recitals were given by Lois 
Wallner, soprano; Virginia Knapp, pi- 
anist; Hildegarde Lasell, soprano; 
Winifred Goodman, soprano; Robert 
Metzler, pianist and Anne Rudolph, 
dancer, ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Maier and Pattison Appear with 
Ormandy — Recital 
Series Begin 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The appear- 
ance of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison as 
soloists with the symphony drew a large 
audience to the “homecoming” concert 
on Nov. 3 in Northrop auditorium. 

The guest artists played Mozart’s 
E Flat Concerto for two pianos and Sow- 
erby’s ballad after an old English poem, 
King Estmere. The first delighted by 
its crispness and pungency, illustrated 
both in the pianists’ playing and the 
orchestral accompaniment under Eugene 
Ormandy. The work was given feather 
lightness of touch, quick-witted co-or- 
dination and fine zest. The second, a 
romantic tapestry of opulent orches- 
tration, came off with flourish and ro- 
bust sonority and brought the artists 
back for two numbers they have made 
familiar in two-piano repertoire, The 
Arkansaw Traveler and the coronation 
scene from Boris Godounoff. 

The balance of the program was de- 
voted to a vigorous reading of Die 
Meistersinger Overture, an uncommonly 
poignant version of the Schubert Un- 
finished Symphony and the racy and 
dizzily rhythmic Rumanian Rhapsody 
No. 1 of Enesco. 


Memorial for Veteran Horn Player 


The following Friday an all-orches- 
tral program was offered, prefaced by a 
performance of Siegfried’s Funeral 
March in memory of Richard Linden- 
hahn, veteran French horn player of the 
symphony who died at rehearsal two 
days previously. The program proper 
was a diverting assemblage of well-as- 
sorted numbers which showed Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra in a wide 
variety of musical moods. Handel’s 
Water Music was brought forth with 
exceptional chasteness of phrase and 
geniality of spirit, and seemed a natural 
introduction to the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony that followed. This work, 
and its interpretation, exemplified Mr. 
Ormandy’s best style in his evocation of 
the classics, being simply that of sup- 
pression of any style that would cloud 
or distort the Beethoven message. For 
candor, strength of purpose and unaf- 
fected eloquence, the work was remark- 
able, as were, indeed, the shorter num- 
bers that came after—Albeniz’s Navarra 
in the Arbos arrangement; Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun; Paganini’s Moto 
Perpetuo orchestrated by Mr. Ormandy, 
and Liszt’s Les Preludes. 


Pinza and Kreisler Heard 


_ The St. Paul Civic Music associa- 
tion’s season was opened with an excel- 
lent recital by Ezio Pinza, whose fine 
bass-baritone shone with splendor in 
everything except, perhaps, the English 
group. A visit to St. Paul of Fritz 
Kreisler was also a notable event and 
as always the violinist was warmly re- 
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DUO-PIANISTS ARE MINNEAPOLIS SOLOISTS 


ceived and generously responsive wath 
encores. 

The University Artists course staged 
another opening with the Metropolitan 
Quartet, which offered a highly pleas- 
ing program of operatic favorites m 
solo, duet, trio and quartet. Two other 
“first concerts” are worthy of mote—that 
of the Thursday Musical in offerimge am 


ali-Fremch program with Mrs. Edward 
Rollim Sanford, diseuse; Lota Mundy, 
wiolimast; Ramona Gerhard, pianist; 
Adelime Milch, ‘cellist, and Geraldine 
Gerhard, wiola, and the concert of the 
Ceceliam Singers under Mrs. H. A. Pat- 
tersom at the Minneapolis auditorium. 

Local music circles have been shocked 
lop tthe sudidem death of Henri Verbrug- 
ghem, comductor for nine years of the 
Mimmespolis Symphony. 


Joun~ K. SHERMAN 





LEVIN CONDUCTS YORK 
SYMPHONY AT OPENING 


Edwina Eustis Is Soloist in Program 





Petersen 


Conductor 
Symphony, Now in Its Second Season 


Sylvan _ Levin, of the York 


York, Pa., Nov. 20.—The York Sym- 
phony, Sylvan Levin, conductor, began 
its second season on Nov. 13 m the 
William Penn Senior High School 
auditorium. The guest soloist was Ed- 
wina Eustis. The orchestra played 
Mozart's overture to the Marriage ai 
Figaro, a Strauss waltz, Ravel’s Bolero, 
Saint-Saéns’s Danse Macabre and the 
Haydn Surprise Symphony. The latter 
was most enthusiastically recerved by 
an audience that appreciated the exoel- 
lent interpretations of Mr. Levin. 

Miss Eustis sang the Agnus Dei No 
23 by Bach, Handel’s Largo, a work 
by Charles Cohen, Alas, That Spring 
Should Vanish with the Rose, an aria 
from Samson and Delilah and Adien 
Forets from Jeamne d’Arc by Tchai- 
kovsky. The excellent dramatic powers 
of Miss Eustis coupled with the warm 
coloring of a beautiful contralto wouce 
immediately won applause from a dis- 
criminating audience. The symphony 
will give future concerts on Jan. 15, 
March 5 and April 30. David P. King 
is president of the organization. 





Margaret Halstead in Cincinnati Recital 
Cincinnati, Nov. 20— Margaret 
Halstead, dramatic soprano of the Met- 
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ropolitam Opera, gave a recital here at 
the Cimcimmati Woman's Club on Nov. 
lL. Miss Halstead sang a group of songs 
by Dugarc and Schumann, Hugo Wolt’s 
Im der Frahe, Richard Strauss’s lovely 

and others. Her magnificent 
phrasumg and delivery were heartily ap- 
pluadied by a critical audience. 


LOWELL CLUB OBSERVES 

CHADWICK ANNIVERSARY 
New Exgiand Conservatery Members 

Aid im Memorial Program 
te Fermer Director 

Lowi, Mass., Nov. 20.—The anni- 
wersary of the birth im this city of the 
ite Charles Whitefield Chadwick, 
Ammerucam composer and director of the 
New Emgiamd Conservatory of Music 
trom 1396 to 1930, was commemorated 
om Now. 13 at a recital given by the 
mewily formed Conservatory Club of 
Loweill to tie Lowell Art Association at 
the Whistler home. Mr. Chadwick was 
horm om Now. 13, 1834 at Lowell. 

The Conservatory Club, Julia M. Fox, 
presudiemt, secured for this occasion a 
of comgratulation from Wallace 
Goodrich present director of the New 
Emgiand Conservatory, and a new com- 
positiiom, Prelude, by its dean, Frederick 
>. Comverse. 

A paper om George W. Chadwick, 
Mam, Commposer and Teacher, was read 
by Sadmey R. Fleet, associate editor of 
the Courwr-Citizen and Evening 
Lauder, Mr. Fleet included quotations 
trom the manuscript biography of the 
composer writtem by Edwin Burling- 
home Hill, of the Harvard University 
max department. 

Katharum WV. Hennessy sang a suite 
of Chatwick songs, and Gladys F. 
Heaticock, piamist, played the new Con- 
werse work, the Liszt-Paganini Etude 
m A Miumor and three works by Chopin. 


CLEVELAND GROUP ACTIVE 


imstitete Members Give Lectures on 
Medern Composers 

Cisvezamsp, Nov. 20.—Denoe Leedy 
of the faeulity of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, amd music critic of the Cleve- 
lamd Press, spoke of modern French 
composers im the Comparative Arts 
commse om Nov. 9. He will give a piano 
recital om Now. 28. Joseph Fuchs, head 
of the wiolim department and concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
Arther Loesser, head of the ensemble 
departement, gave a joint sonata recital 
om Now. 14 Carltom Cooley, teacher of 
woolka, spoke om Jeam Sibelius on Nov. 
Lodk 

Herbert Elwell, music critic of the 
Plaxm Daler and head of the department 
# composition, will lecture on Stravin- 
sky and the Diaghileff Ballet on Nov. 
30. Mr. Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein, 
will appear im a two piano recital at the 
first comeert of the Singer’s Club on 
Dec. 4 Mr. Rubinstein is director. 
Student recitals were given on Nov. 5 
wmd 2% Among the performers were 
Ekeamor Evans, Betty Williams, Ann 
O’Bryam, Max Powers, Joseph Koch, 
Clement Miller, Angelica Mancini, Nor- 
man Romam, amd Edward Matyi. 
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THE 


Scumitz CounciL 
OF 


Authorized Teachers 


offers fortnightly 
piano classes through the win- 
ter season with periodical su- 
pervision by E. Robert Schmitz 
and also private instruction in 


AMARILLO 
CHICAGO 
CUMMINGTON 
DENVER 

DULUTH 

DES MOINES 
FORT DODGE 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK CITY 
OGDEN 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
TULSA 


Representatives 
authorized by Mr. Schmitz 
for the season 1934-35 are: 


Helen C. Calogeras 
Miriam S. Campbell 
Marion G. Cassell 
Willie Emerson Murray 
Helen Frederick 

Edna X. Freimuth 
Alice Hackett 

Mabel B. Jenkins 
Andrew W. Riggs 
Ruth A. Rogers 

Ruth Dyer Schoettle 
Elmer Schoettle 

S. S. Edouard, C.N.D. 
S. S. Cecile, C.N.D. 
S. S. Emile, C.N.D. 
Mona Smith 

Mabel Riggs Stead 
James Sykes 


” 
Tentative authorizations, Doris 
Churchill, Lila Austin Myers and 
Mrs. S. C. Porter. 





For all information relative to above 
and relative to credits and academic 
degrees, address 


SCHMITZ COUNCIL 
2738 Woodshire Drive, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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RODZINSKI GIVES SHOSTAKOVICH SYMPHONY 





Work Played by Cleveland Or- 
chestra as Prelude to Com- 
ing Opera Performance 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—As a prelude 
to the Shostakovich opera, Lady Mac- 
beth of Mtsensk, to be presented by 
Artur Rodzinski with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and a company of Russian sing- 
ers in New York at the Metropolitan, 
Feb. 5, following the American pre- 
miere of this Soviet work at Severance 
Hall in Cleveland, Jan. 31 Dr. Rodzin- 
ski included Shostakovich’s First Sym- 
phony in the program for the fifth pair 
of concerts at Severance Hall on Nov. 
15 and 17. With unexpected amiability 
the audience took the new work imme- 
diately into favor, bringing the con- 
ductor to the platform again and again 
with delighted applause. Dr. Rodzinski 
graciously called on various first players 
to bow acknowledgment of the apprecia- 
tion shown for a really fascinating per- 
formance. 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, pre- 
sented as a living link with Brahms, and 
the pupil of Joachim, made his Cleve- 
land debut on this occasion, coming as 
the first visiting soloist of the season. 
Mr. Huberman brought a conception of 
the concerto completely new to Cleve- 
land, long accustomed to performances 
emphasizing the lofty serenity and noble 
proportions of the work. Huberman’s 
message is of Brahms the complete ro- 
manticist, the gypsy even, joyously free 
and untrammeled. 

The effortless flow and matchless 
clarity of a Brahms symphony con- 
ducted by Dr. Rodzinski makes a con- 
cert when Brahms is played an event to 
long for and to remember with keen 
pleasure. Such were the orchestral con- 
certs of Nov. 8 and 10, at Severance 
Hall. The program, conducted without 
score, opened with Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor, Op. 6, No. 10. The 
concert version of Petrouchka, chosen 
by Dr. Rodzinski for his introductory 
concert in Cleveland as guest conductor, 
was heard again with pleasure and the 
second half was sweetened by Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. 

Cleveland Quartet Heard 


The Musical Arts Association pre- 
sented the members of the Cleveland 
String Quartet, Josef Fuchs, Rudolph 
Ringwall, Carlton Cooley, and Victor 
de Gomez, in the small auditorium of 
Severance Hall on Nov. 9, in the first 
of a series of five chamber music con- 


certs. The committee advancing the 
cause of chamber music this season is 
headed by Mrs. Dudley S. Blossom, and 
includes Mrs. Alfred A. Brewster, Mrs. 
Charles G. Hickox, and Mrs. Frank H. 
Ginn. The first program listed quartets 
by Haydn and Gliére, and the delight- 
fully suave Music for Four Stringed 
Instruments of Charles Martin Loeffler. 
A subsequent concert will be given by 
the Cleveland Woodwind Ensemble, 
Philip Kirchner, leader, with Severin 
Eisenberger, pianist, as guest artist. 

Revival of the tradition long cher- 
ished in Cleveland of hearing recitals by 
distinguished musicians in the ballroom 
of Hotel Statler, was enthusiastically 
established on Nov. 12, when the first 
of four recitals by Severin Eisenberger, 
sponsored by the Women’s City Club, 
took place. Mr. Ejisenberger will ap- 
pear in subsequent programs devoted to 
Brahms, Schumann, and Beethoven, be- 
fore this sold out subscription audience, 
so keenly appreciative of his remark- 
able powers as a pianist. He delighted 
his listeners with the music of his com- 
patriot, Chopin. 

The first evening recital this sea- 
son of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
was distinguished by the appearance as 
soloist of Lila Robeson, Cleveland con- 
tralto, long a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Miss Robeson, 
accompanied by Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, charmed an audience filling 
Steinway Hall, with a program of 
Brahms, Loewe, and Wolf lieder, an 
English group including Griffes and 
Loeffler, with French songs in conclu- 
sion. Musicianship, devotion to the 
poetic content of the chosen songs, and 
clarity of diction make Miss Robeson’s 
singing delightful. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON 





Episcopal Choirs of Minneapolis Give 
Armistice Day Program 


Minneapouis, Nov. 20.—The Epis- 
copal choirs of the city, numbering 350 
voices, sang at a peace service in the 
Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 11. The 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman gave an 
address. The offertory Beautiful Sa- 
viour by Christiansen and Praise the 
Lord by Franck, were conducted by J. 
Arthur Williams and the combined 
choirs were under the general musical 
direction of Stanley R. Avery. 

On Nov. 4 the chorus of the Deanery 
of Faribault gave a service dedicating 
the late Bishop Whipple memorials. 
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David Stanley Smith Conducted the New 
Haven Symphony's First Operatic Concert 


NEW HAVEN HAILS 
ACT OF WALKURE 





Matzenauer, Gridley, Congdon 
Guest Soloists with 
Symphony 


New Haven, Nov. 20.—The inaug- 
uration of the operatic concerts by the 
New Haven Symphony conducted by 
David Stanley Smith, in Woolsey Hall 
on Nov. 5, brought forth an ovation of 
approval. The idea of giving excerpts 
from great operas at three of the five 
subscription concerts to enliven interest 
justified all anticipations. 

The opening program of the orches- 
tra’s forty-first season was devoted to 
the Prelude to Wagner’s Lohengrin and 
the entire first act of Die Walkiire. 
Margaret Matzenauer sang the role of 
Sieglinde, Dan Gridley that of Sieg- 
mund, and Kenyon Congdon that of 
Hunding. Mme. Matzenauer scored a 
personal triumph in her dramatic per- 
formance of a role she had never be- 
fore sung and her performance ranks 
with the finest ever heard in this city. 
She was ably supported by Mr. Gridley 
who found himself in a comparatively 
new setting—that of singing opera in- 
stead of oratorio. He gave a most ac- 
ceptable interpretation of Siegmund and 
Mr. Congdon sang his role with dra- 
matic power. The orchestra excelled it- 
self, giving one of its finest perfor- 
mances in years, especially in the music 
of Scene III. 

Kortschak in Debut as Conductor 


Hugo Kortschak conducted the New 
Haven Civic Orchestra in the first con- 
cert of its fourth season in Woolsey Hall 
on Nov. 8. He has succeeded beyond 
expectation in making a real orchestra 
out of what previously has been con- 
sidered a collection of musicians. His 
spirited conducting and manifest en- 
thusiasm resulted in a concert of real 
musical value. 

Though the concerts are essentially 
popular, the underlying idea is to pre- 
pare the audiences for more advanced 
music. The program included the 
Overture to Weber’s Der Freischiitz, 
excerpts from Schubert’s Rosamunde, 
from Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and _ Berlioz. Natalie Bodanskaya, 
soprano, sang several Mozart solos. The 
concert was pronounced a success and 
the new conductor acclaimed. 

The Woolsey Hall Concert Series 
opened its season with a brilliant re- 
cital by Rachmaninoff, on Oct. 25. He 


played a standard program of works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
three compositions of his own. A 
capacity audience found him a greater 
artist than four seasons ago. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave the second concert in this series on 
Nov. 12. For the first of two pro- 
grams that he will give New Haven 
this year, Dr. Koussevitzky selected 
Mozart’s Overture to Figaro, Beetho- 
ven’s Eroica Symphony and the Mous- 
sorgsky Pictures at an Exhibition or- 
chestrated by Ravel. 

The season was formally opened by a 
concert of the Casella-Poltronieri- 
Bonucci Trio in Sprague Hall on Oct. 
18, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Collidge for the first 
program in the Albert Arnold Sprague 
Chamber Music Series which she pre- 
sents to Yale University and its School 
of Music every year. Roy Harris’s new 
trio was one of the chief works on the 
program. In spite of a remarkable per- 
formance, it failed to make a favorable 
impression because of lack of melody, 
its abrupt rhythmic changes, and _ its 


apparent formlessness. The _perfor- 
mers were at their best in a Clementi 
trio. MiLes KASTENDIECK 





ANNOUNCE ARIADNE CAST 


Juilliard School to Give Strauss Work 
Its New York Premiere 

The cast for the New York premiere 
of Richard Strauss’s opera, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, by the Juilliard School on 
Dec. 5, has been announced. Most of 
the roles will be taken alternately by 
two singers, as is the usual custom with 
Juilliard productions. The entire cast 
includes: Haushofmeister, Gean Green- 
well; Musiklehrer, Harold Boggess and 
George Britton; Komponist, Alice 
Mary Anderson and Maxine Stellman; 
Bacchus, Roland Partridge, Eugene 
Ramey; Offizier, Robert Lawrence; 
Tanzmeister, Albert Gifford, Edison 
Harris; Perukemacher, Joseph Epley; 
Lakai, Renaldo Rovers; Zerbinetta, 
Josephine Antoine, Ruby Mercer; Ari- 
adne, Martha Dwyer, Marvel Biddle; 
Harlekin, Robert Dunn, Floyd Worth- 
ington; Scaramuccio, Jack Seulitrinic, 
Allen Stewart; Truffaldin, Robert Geis, 
Mack Harrell; Brighella, Arthur De 
Voss; Najade, Helen Marshall, Carolyn 
Urbanek; Echo, Helen Fernum, Helen 
Van Loon; Dryade, Lucille Browning 
and Risé Stevens. 











The ‘Little Red’ 


In this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 
ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest 
in curing tuberculosis » » Progress has been 
made in the fight against tuberculosis, but it 
still kills more persons between 15 and 45 
than any other disease » » Help conquer it 
by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 
letters and packages. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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with considerable forcefulmess the acts 
of piety and judgment they were meant to 
interpret. 

Martha Graham succeeds through sheer 
self-expression in convincing the most ob- 
durate person that there is something of 
substance in her interpretation of a dis- 
tinctly primitive kind of music. Her 
dancing is pure fancy and suggestion framed 
in a personal techmique. In such creations 
as Lamentation with Kodaly’s music, Sara- 
bande and Ekstasis with Lehman Engel’s 
music, to single out these from the others, 
she succeeds admirably in matters of m- 
terpretation. The whole performance sug- 
gests only the very infancy of a new art of 
the dance, the growing pains are so — 


Pfirstinger in Town Hall Recital 

Eleonore Pfirstinger, a young Swiss pi- 
anist, gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening on Nov. 11. Although her in- 
terpretations were possessed of a certain 
fire, they sometimes were a little moongru- 
ous as in the Bach-Busoni Chaconne and 
the Debussy Général Lavine. La Chasse 
by Liszt, which reveals the composer at 
his worst, was an unhappy choice. The 
pianist did her best work in the Gluck- 
Sgambati Mélodie and the Ravel Sonatine. 
Other compositions were Chopin's Im- 
promptu in F Sharp Minor, two Brahms 
Waltzes and Schumann’s Carnaval. R. 


John Carroll Gives Eleventh Annual 
Seng Recital 

John Carroll, baritone, who since 1923, 
has appeared annually in a song program, 
was heard in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 12, with Rhea Silberta at the 
piano. 

Mr. Carroll’s singing, always interesting, 
seems to have gained in authority and the 
voice itself in volume since last season. 
He chose a list of songs of wide variety 
which gave him manifold opportunity for 
interpretative display which he met im a 
highly artistic fashion. 

Beginning with the Handel Largo, Mr. 
Carroll then sang a song by Donaudy. A 
French group by Hennessey, Erlanger, 
Fauré and de Falla was sung with excel- 
lent diction. The following group of Irish 
songs was especially well presented and 
was applauded with vigor, encores being 
demanded. The two remaining groups were 
in English where unusually clear enuncia- 
tion added much. Miss Silberta’s The Lily 
and the Frog and Mortimer Browning’s 
Little Old Foolish Old Man were particu- 
larly appreciated. 


a%. 


Musical Art Quartet Plays Reger 


The Musical Art Quartet — Sascha 
Jacobsen, Paul Bernard, Louis Kievman 
and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff — began its 


Ave Maria 
by 


MIGUEL A. SANDOVAL 
Introduced by 
ROSA PONSELLE 
on CHESTERFIELD Broadcast 
November 19th 
Obtainable at 
The Guild Studios 
144 West 32nd St. 

New York 
and at leading music stores 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 





Dorothy Sang Folk So of M 

Gordon Sang ngs any 

Nations in Her Costume Recital, Enjoyed by 
Many Children and Grown-ups 


ninth subscription season in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 13, with a pro- 
gram limited to two works, the Mozart 
Quartet in B Flat, K 458, and the Reger 
Quartet in E Fiat, Op. 109. Once more 
the intimate effect created by the subdued 
lighting and the use of a standing lamp on 
the stage that illumined the pages of music 
but left the players in shadow cast its spell 
over a very large audience. 

The Mozart, with its lovely Adagio, re- 
ceived a well-balanced performance, apart 
from the often undue predominance of the 
first violin, but it was undoubtedly the 
Reger work that was the focal point of 
interest to most of the audience. This 
quartet, which abounds in difficulties, ex- 
hibits throughout the craftsmanship of a 
composer who was a master technician in 
writing but at the same time reveals the 
austerity and bleakness that characterize 
his work in general. While these qualities 
are to a certain extent compensated for by 
occasional flashes of beauty in the other 
three movements, the Larghetto as a whole 
is the most gracious and appealing of the 
four. The members of the quartet brought 
much vigor. spirit and enthusiasm and the 
rewarding results of intensive rehearsing 
to the difficult task of presenting this work 
in a convicing light and in so doing earned 
the warm applause of the audience. In 
general, more warmth of tone and suavity 
of style would enhance the musical effect 
of this admirable organization’s playing. 

a 


Damrosch Lectures on Die Walkiire in 
the Town Hall 


The second in the series of lecture-re- 
citals om Wagner's Nibelungen Ring 
dramas was given on the evening of Nov. 
15 in the Town Hall by Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

Dr. Damrosch played his own trans- 
criptions for piano of Die Walkire and 
provided a pertinent and enlightening text 
of the music drama in its relation to the 
rest of the Tetralogy. An attentive audi- 
ence received him with acclaim. 


Roland Hayes Presents Program of 
Admirable Variety 


Roland Hayes, tenor. Percival Parham, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16, 
evening : 

Wie Ungliicklich Bin Ich Nit.......... Mozart 

Der Frihling; Jesu in Gethsemane 

. P. E. Bach 

Would You Gain the Tender Creature, from 

pe ae ee Handel 

Phidylé Dupare 

La Flite Enchantée from Schéhérazade 

Ravel 

Nish tvoi lik (Grief and sorrow is your fate, 

BNE n000i040isacienteeves Alexander Krein 

(First performance) 


Te REOCUEEEEESC SECC CCOSOCOCC CCC S 


Fontany 
The Garret; When Malindy Sings (Dunbar) 
William Rhoades 
(First performance) 
Starry Night; Dawn.......... Coleridge-Taylor 
Negro Spiritual Arrangements 


Always the sensitive interpretative artist, 
Mr. Hayes was not in his best vocal form 
on this occasion of this benefit recital for 
the Walden School, his first this year. 
Occasional uncertainties of emotional and 
poetic meanings also marred somewhat a 
performance which, however, had many 
points of excellence. Principally interesting 
were the rarely heard items, the Mozart 
and C. P. E. Bach, the latter among the 
best projections of the evening, and Krein’s 
deeply moving, bitterly felt lament, which 
Mr. Hayes sang stirringly. His Russian 
diction was only fair, a notable exception 
in an evening of exquisite French and 
clear-cut German. Not always, particularly 
in the Schubert Lieder which served as two 
of the many encores, did the singer display 
the fine taste which is one of his standards, 
although it served him well in the Handel 
aria and the French songs. 

William Rhoades’s pieces are only faintly 
interest—The Garret is too commonplace 
and the other piece too long. The Spir- 
ituals which closed the list were all mov- 
ingly sung, and encores were demanded at 
the end, as well as throughout the evening 
by a very cordial audience. 


The Vienna Sangerknaben Return 


The Vienna Sangerknaben, Rector Josef 
Schnitt, dean, and Dr. Georg Gruber, musi- 
cal director returned to delight a large au- 
dience in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 16. 

The concert opened with The Star- 
Spangled Banner in clearly enunciated 
English with an engaging Teutonic accent 
here and there. Following this, a group 
of early Church pieces by Nascus, Gallus 
and Vittoria, was sung with unusual tech- 
nical finish. 

The second part was an arrangement of 
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Schubert’s operetta, War in the House- 
hold, with a new libretto. This was done 
in costume and with action. In the grown- 
up roles, both male and female, the boys 
not only did excellent singing but several 
of them exhibited histrionic ability well 
beyond the ordinary. The final group was 
by Schubert, Brahms and Mozart, with 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and a vocal 
arrangement of Strauss’s Morgenblatter 
Waltzes for a brilliant closing piece. There 
were numerous encores. 

The unique spirit of this organization is 
in no way diminished and in spite of an 
occasional forcing of the tone, it was musi- 
cally equal to that of any organization of 
the type now appearing in public. H, 


Moiseiwitsch Confirms Artistry in 
Recital 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist. 


Hall, Nov. 17, afternoon: 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D..Bach-Busoni 


The Town 


tO FS ree Beethoven 
Sonata in C, Op. 53 (Waldstein).. Beethoven 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15.......+-.ses0e5 Schumann 


Capriccio in C Sharp Minor, Op. 76..Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini..Brahms 


SUED 6665 cacaneeececiotsticesshien Chopin 
COME EINER, 0 dn bseccvaseesecsed Chopin- Liszt 
Mephisto Waltzes .........sseees Liszt- Busoni 


Following quickly upon the heels of his 
solo pertormance with the National Or- 
chestral Association, this recital by Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch served chiefly to confirm the 
impression of virtuosity and artistic élan 
indicated in his earlier appearance. Again 
he demonstrated his delightfully articulate 
technique, his almost hypersensitive feeling 
for dynamics, and his utter seriousness of 
purpose. The only point upon which one 
might reasonably have disagreed with the 
pianist was his conception of fortissimi. 
Pianissimi, on the other hand, were always 
of softest velvet, a quality that was particu- 
larly apposite in the Adagio Molto of the 
Beethoven sonata. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s playing of the Schu- 
mann Kinderscenen served as a reminder 
that these little melodies are indeed mini- 
ature masterpieces regardless of what 
character they may take on when tortuously 
produced by primary students. The per- 
former showed a fine sympathy for this 
music giving it a poetic and simple con- 
tour, but without condescension. The 
Brahms Variations brought forth the most 
impressive technical display of the after- 
noon. 


Franciszek Zachara Gives Piano Recital 
in the Town Hall 


Franciszek Zachara gave an excellent 
piano recital in the Town Hall on the after- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Piano Solo—Easy and Medium. se 
Violin and Piano....... 
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A Xmas Program Not Complete Without 


The Internationally Known 


GESU BAMBINO 


(The Infant Jesus) 
Pietro A. Yon 


Published in following arrangements: 


As Vocal Solo: High, G. Low, E 
The same with Violin or Cello obbl. 
As Chorus: 
In Unison save ts a's 
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Organ Solo .. os 


Send for our complete catalog of Christmas Music. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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CHARLES W akEFIELD CapMAN 


Management of Harry Culbertson, Inc., 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AND HIS QUARTETTE 
HELEN FREUND, Soprano; CONSTANCE EBERHART, Contralto; 


EDWIN KEMP, Tenor; ERIC RUSSELL COOKE, Baritone 
On 4 weeks tour beginning November 6th—engagements in twelve states—featuring a 
miscellaneous concert program and his operatic quartette cycle “WHITE ENCHANTMENT” 
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OLD AND NEW PROGRAMS HOLD RADIO INTEREST 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1934 





Speaking of Music on the Air— 


Hark back to Nov. 6, a Tuesday, for a 
performance of Samuel Pokrass’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac by the Palmolive 
Beauty Box Theatre. We had heard 
of this operetta before, and under- 
stand that it is to have a Broadway 
showing. It should be as successful as 
many of the shows of the Shubert 
type, for it resembles them strongly, 
in music at least, and Charles O. 
Locke, the author of book and lyrics, 
is an old Shubertian. A decidedly mu- 
sical comedy sort of setting. Gladys 
Swarthout, John Barclay e¢ al sang 
it charmingly. 


The NBC Music Guild program of the 
same day was excellent—the Roth 
Quartet playing Mozart and Marion 
McAfee singing Mozart and Hugo 
Wolf. Another of this series on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 8, was Brahmsian, with Alma 
Kitchell singing five songs and Joseph 
Schuster and Hortense Monath play- 
ing the first "Cello Concerto—what a 
joy these programs are! 


Skip to Sunday, Nov. 11, and let’s pay 
passing attention to the CBS Lehar 
broadcast from Vienna, with the noted 
operetta composer conducting one 
Merry Widow piece after another and 
Richard Tauber singing several, more 
“Tauberish” than ever with a high 
falsetto that didn’t carry very well 
across the ocean. Then pause to 
listen to Queena Mario on the Arco 
program, just long enough to hear the 
Brahms Lullaby. Very nice, too. And 
later in the evening, the Hinds Hall 
of Fame (which has Marina’s song 
from Boris as a signature, funnily 
enough) presented the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben, who sang delightfully, if a bit 
off pitch, 


What a big day Monday the 12th turned 
out to be. The first broadcast of the 
Cleveland Orchestra under Artur 
Rodzinski at 4—a fine hour, mostly of 
Brahms (Second Symphony), with 
Delius’s Walk to Paradise Gardens 
from A Village Romeo and Juliet and 
the Navarra by Albeniz-Arbos as ap- 
pendages. Unfortunately for the best 
hearing of a sturdy, straightforward 
performance of the Brahms, the first 
violins were often missing—perhaps 
wrong placement of a microphone. 
Someone should attend to it at the 
next broadcast. There’s a good an- 
nouncer and commentator—out there 
in Cleveland, we suppose—and his 
name is Hamilton Ames. Excellent 
diction and pleasing manner. 


Some worthy violin playing at 6:30, when 
Mishel Piastro did the first movement 
of the Beethoven Concerto with How- 
ard Barlow in the CBS Understand- 
ing Music spot. And at 8:30 a new 
Firestone set-up, which you will find 
reviewed on this page. Alfred Wallen- 
stein led his little WOR symphony in 
Weinberger’s Overture to a Marion- 
ette Play—such a long overture for 
such a little play, and William Beller 
performed a movement from the Mo- 
zart Piano Concerto in A—not too in- 
spiredly. Thence to hear Rosa Pon- 
selle and the Chesterfieldians and take 
pleasure again in the soprano’s beau- 
tiful singing—an aria from Tchaikov- 
skys’ Jeanne d’Arc, Scott’s Lullaby, 
Clavelitos and in the Gloaming—all 
very satisfactory at the receiving end. 


John Tasker Howard took us through 
pre-war American dances, on WJZ, as 
a prelude to some important doings on 
a couple of the networks—the Mo- 
bilization of Human Needs program, 
this time from San Francisco with 
Herbert Hoover speaking and several 
stars assembled for the San Francisco 
Opera contributing. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg sang most gloriously the Dich 
Teure Halle from Tannhauser—it was 
one of those heavenly flights of song 


that this soprano can give us; Ezio 
Pinza was impressive in the Toreador 
Song and Raymond Marlowe sang the 
Dream from Manon. Hertz and Merola 
were the conductors—an enjoyable 
half-hour. 


Catching our breath, we sat down in 
quiet to hear two quartets, the Gordon 
and the Stradivarius, join forces on 
Tuesday, Nov. 13, for a Music Guild 
presentation of Svendsen’s Octet, 
rather neglected, and for our part, 
justly so. Mr. Piastro had a contribu- 
tion—the two Beethoven Romances, 
with Vladimir Brenner at the piano. 
And on to Thursday and another of 
this grand series—the Roths, this time, 
in Boccherini and Dohnanyi quartets. 
We could be greedy about these pro- 
grams and ask- for them every day. 


Thursday brought us another satisfac- 


tion—the opening of the Rochester 
Philharmonic broadcasts, with Guy 
Fraser Harrison at the helm and more 
Brahms (Third Symphony) preceded by 
a very sound performance of A. 
Walter Kramer’s transcription of the 
Bach Chaconne. In the evening, 
Philip James had an American list for 
the WOR Little Symphony—Hadley’s 
Overture to Herod, Mason’s Two 
Country Pictures, Bennett’s foolish 
little variations on an undistinguished 
theme by Kern, and John Erskine 
playing the MacDowell D Minor Con- 
certo. Then to hear Yvonne Gall in 
her new spot with the Whiteman 
forces—an aria from Hérodiade and 
Micaela’s Song. Helen Jepson will be 
back in a few weeks. Whiteman gave 
a “cheesy” arrangement (in keeping 
with his sponsor’s product) of the 
Arensky Waltz with his two pianists 
relieved of some of the labor by the 
orchestra, a synthesis of the march 
(where did he get the Greek one?). 


Friday afternoon must have brought a 


little thrill to Carl Engel when the 
U. S. Marine Band played his new 
Washington Post March (quoting 
Sousa in the breakdown) and dedi- 
cated to Eugene Meyer. We had an- 
other thrill in the performance of the 
Chausson Concerto (Music Guild 
again) by the Musical Art Quartet, 
Josef Stopak and Katherine Bacon— 
too much neglected, this lovely work. 


Saturday, Nov. 17, Roxy had a twelfth 


anniversary and went through Mexico, 
the West and back home to celebrate 
it with appropriate music en route. 
The commercial announcements that 
surround the noted showman are al- 
most unbearable. 


It takes a bit of tuning to hear three 


programs at the same time. But what 
else can you do when three Metropoli- 
tan singers make such a coincidence. 
This is how we managed: to WEAF 
for Rose Bampton in My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice; to WABC for Grete 
Stueckgold in a gorgeous and breath- 
taking (our breath) performance of 
Mozart’s Alleluia, and Grieg’s My 
Jonny; to the Radio City Party where 
Gladys Swarthout was a guest and 
sang When I’m Looking at You and 
My Hero. 


Quite worn out with the travel, we lis- 


tened no more until Sunday afternoon, 
when the Perolé Quartet played the 
Brahms A Minor—what a Brahms 
week for a fan! WOR had another 
highlight that evening at 7—Eddy 
Brown’s Chamber Music Society of 
America with Barrére’s Wind En- 
semble playing a most interesting pro- 
gram—a charming and naive Diverti- 
mento by Mozart, Hindemith’s Kleine 
Kammermusik No. 1 (very dry and 
Hindemith-y) and Stravinsky’s Pas- 
torale. Woodwinds’ broadcast beauti- 
fully and this ensemble is perfect of its 
kind. F.Q.E. 





FIRESTONE in 
NEW SERIES 








NAUGURATION 

of a new Firestone 
set-up was success- 
fully accomplished 
on the evening of 
Nov. 12, over a 
WEAF network with 
three noted singers 
as stars. An innova- 
tion that gave studio 
men and William M. 
Daly some nervous 
moments was the ne- 
cessity for Richard 
Crooks and Nelson 
Eddy to sing from 
San Francisco while 
Mr. Daly accompa- 
nied them with the 
orchestra in the New 
York studio, ear- 
phones clamped on 
tightly. 

Gladys Swarthout 
was in New York, so 
that there was no 
dficulty with her 
performance. For the 
first half of the pro- 
gram the wires were 
not clear and recep- 
tion not good. But 
all was straightened 
out in the last half 
and Mr. Crooks’s 
Neapolitan Song and 


Mr. Eddy’s aria from Traviata came 
over beautifully, the tenor and the bari- 


tone both having an uncanny knowledge 
of broadcasting 





Sevitzky and Simfonietta in uation 

Fabien Sevitzky will lead the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta in 
the new Library of Congress series over 
The events 
were opened on Nov. 24 with the Laurent 


CBS on Dec. 8, at 4:30 p.m. 


vonnaians tn 





Sunday: 
9:15(A.M.) — WEAF — Renaissance 
Quintet of Ancient Instru- 


ments. . 
10:30 (A.M.)—WJZ—Music and Ameri- 
can Youth. Speaker and mu- 
sical guests. 
12:30—WJZ—Radio City Concert. 
1:15—-WOR—Perolé String Quartet. 
2:30—WOR—Eddy Brown and Henri 
Deering. Beethoven Sonatas. 
3:00—WABC—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 


$:30_WEAF” Hoover Sentinels. Guest 


7:00—W. [2 Silken a 
7:30—W — Arco Program witb 
i Mario. 
8:00—WJZ—General Motors. Distin- 
ished conductors and soloists. 
8:00-WABC—Ford. Detroit Symphony 
and distinguished soloists. 
8:00—-WEAF—Chase and Sanborn. 
Grand opera in English. Noted 
singers. Pelletier, conductor. 
= Deems Taylor, commentator. 
: Begins Dec. 2. 
9:30—-WEAF—American Album of Fam- 
iliar Music. 
10:00—-WEAF—Hall of Fame. Eminent 
soloists. 
Monday: 
1:45—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
r music. (London String 
Quartet, Dec. 3) 
8:30>—-WABC—Atwater Kent. Noted 
artists. 
8:30—-WEAF — New Firestone Series 
with Richard Crooks, Gladys 
Swarthout, Nelson Eddy. 
9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Rosa 
Ponselle. 
10:00—-WJZ—America in Music. John 
Tasker Howard traces history. 
11:30—-WEAF—St. Louis Symphony. 
Tuesday: 
1:30—-W EAF—NBC Music Guild. Lon 
don String Quartet (Dec. 11.) 
6:30—-WABC—Understanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 
Barlow and soloists. 





requirements. Miss 
Swarthout sang Deep in My Heart from 
The Student Prince, with a atenined called 





Richard Crooks, a Star of the New Firestone Hour 


a “choral symphony,” 
tributed several numbers. 
were to appear alternately following t 
initial presentation. 

hour for music-lovers. 


Q. 





Wind Ensemble of Boston and Jesus 


Maria Sanroma, pianist. William Prim 


rose, viola and Nadia Reisenberg, pianist 
will be heard on Dec. 1 and the Rot! 
This is the series 


Quartet on Dec. 15. 
sponsored by Mrs. E. S. Coolidge 


AEGLUMBDaN a conn onaene ees teRR iinet eee 


Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 


8:30—-WJZ—Packard with Lawrence 
ett. 


i 
9:30—-WJZ—Westminster Choir. (Nov 


27.) 
10:00—W EAF—Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre with Gladys Swarthout. 


Wednesday: 


4:00—-WABC—On the Village Green 
Symphony orchestra. 

4:15S—-WABC—Curtis Institute Program. 

9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Nino 
Martini. 

9:30—WJZ—Vince. John Charles Thom- 
as resumes. 


Thursday: 
1:45—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
r music. 
3:15—-WJZ—Rochester Philharmonic. 
(Dec. 13.) 


8:00—-WOR—Little Symphony. Soloists. 

10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese 
Paul Whiteman, Yvonne Gall! 
and others. 


Friday: 


11:00 (A.M.)—WEAF, WJZ—Music Ap 
reciation Hour with Walter 
amrosch. (NBC String Sym- 

phony under Frank Black 
special concert on Nov. 30.) 

3:00—-W ABC—Philadelphia Orchestra. 

4:00—-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Lon 

don String Quartet = Flor 

ence Easton. (Nov. 30.) 
12:15—(A.M.)—WEAF — San _ Francisco 

Opera—Faust. (Nov. 30.) 


Saturday: 
12:30—-WABC—Abram Chasins. Piano 
Pointers. 
4:30—-WABC—Library of 
Chamber Music. 
8:00—WEAF—Swift and Co. Rom 


berg: etc. 
8:00—WABC—Roxy and His Gang. 
9:0—WABC—Chesterfield with Grete 


id. 
9:00—-WJZ—Radio City Party. 
: i rothers (Songs 
You Love) with Rose Bampton 


Congress 





apenneecsaueensasunente 





which also con- 
The singers 


Another excellent 
































MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1934 


OPERA ON NBC ONCE MORE 





METROPOLITAN PROGRAMS 
AGAIN TO BE BROADCAST 


Transcontinental Audiences to Hear 
Saturday Matinees—Geraldine 
Farrar Commentator 

The first broadcast performance from 
the Metropolitan Opera has been an- 
nounced for Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
29, in the regular series. The broad- 
casts will be underwritten by the makers 
of Listerine; the price paid for the 
privilege of operatic advertising has 
not yet been disclosed; however, it is 
believed to equal the amount of $375,000 
paid last season by the Lucky Strike 
firm. The Christmas Day performance 
of Hansel und Gretel will also be 
broadcast. 

A special feature will be the com- 
ments by Geraldine Farrar, noted prima 
donna who comes from retirement to 
serve the opera in a new capacity. 

On Saturday afternoons the matinees 
will be sent to a transcontinental audi- 
ence within range of both WJZ and 
WEAF networks. The engineers ex- 
pect this year to surpass former broad- 
casts through the medium of a new 
bullet-type microphone which will, it is 
hoped, reduce the extraneous back- 
ground noises of rustling and coughing, 
to a minimum. 











Cesana Symphony in Air Premiere 
Otto Cesana’s Second American Symphony 
was given its premiere by the Radio City 
Music Hall Symphony under Erno Rapee 
on Sunday, Nov. 18, in an all-American 
program. It is an ambitious work, but 
much too lengthy for the merit of its ideas. 
Other items were Campbell-Tipton’s Spirit 
Flower, sung by Jan Pierce; Kramer’s 
The Last Hour, sung by Robert Weede, 
LaForge’s Hills, sung by Viola Philo and 
Cohen’s Alas That Spring Should Vanish 
with the Rose, sung by Edwina Eustis. 
Mr. Rapee also played Griselle’s Two 
\merican Sketches. 


Goluboff Soloist with Ford 

Playing the second movement from 
l'chaikovsky’s Concerto and shorter works 
by Wieniawski and Sarasate, Grisha Golu- 
buff, young violinist, appeared with the 
Detroit Symphony under Victor Kolar on 
the Ford Hour, Nov. 18. The Revelers 
Quartet was heard on- Nov. 11. 


—— CHESTERS———} 
for the best in music 
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Queena Mario, Metropolitan Opera Soprano 
Who Is Featured on the Arco Hour on Sun- 
days Over WEAF, and Who Substituted for 
Lawrence Tibbett in One Packard Program 
on Nov. 13 When the Baritone Was Absent 





HEIFETZ, GALLI-CAMPI 
WITH GENERAL MOTORS 


Reiner and Bodanzky Each Conduct 
One Concert for Soloists in 
Notable Series 


Jascha Heifetz was soloist in the Gen- 
eral Motors Hour of Nov. 11, with Fritz 
Reiner conducting. The distinguished vio- 
linist played the first and second move- 
ments of the fourth Vieuxtemps Concerto 
with great beauty of tone and dazzling 
technique. His superlative art was also 
revealed in the Prelude from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue and the Mozart-Kreis- 
ler Rondo with Emanuel Bay at the piano. 
Mr. Reiner contributed the Overture to 
Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla, Mozart’s 
German Dances arranged by Steinbach and 
Weiner’s Divertimento for String Orches- 
tra—a rather monotonous selection because 
of the similarity in form (one short dance 
following another) if not in content. 

On Nov. 18, Amri Galli-Campi, gifted 
young coloratura soprano, was paid the 
compliment of more program space than 
many singers receive. She sang brilliantly 
throughout, with a voice of flexibility, 
evenness in range and great expressive- 
ness. The big items were Ritorna O Caro 
from Handel’s Rodelinda, Mozart’s Alle- 
luia, Caro Nome from Rigoletto and the 
Polonaise from Mignon, Artur Bodan- 
zky conducted a graceless performance of 
the first movement of Brahms’s Second 
Symphony and better ones of the Over- 
ture to the Marriage of Figaro and the 
Euryanthe Overture. 





New Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts Formed 


The formation of the Radio Institute 
of the Audible Arts under the sponsor- 
ship of the Philco Radio and Television 
Corporation, designed as a stimulus for 
a wider appreciation of the best in the 
tonal art, was formally announced by 
Sayre M. Ramsdell, vice-president of 
the corporation, at a luncheon at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, on Nov. 
22. Speakers besides Mr. Ramsdell 
were Pitts Sanborn, music critic of the 
World Telegram and director of the 
new institute; Dr. Peter W. Dykema, 
professor of music education at Colum- 
bia University; Prof. G. S. Dickinson, 
chairman of the music department of 
Vassar College; Werner Janssen, con- 
ductor, and Boake Carter, radio news- 
commentator. 


NOTED CRITICS LISTED 
ON NBC MUSIC SERIES 


Eleven Commentators to Appear on 
WEAF-WJZ Network in Music 
Guild Programs 


Eleven of the country’s leading music 
critics will appear as commentators on the 
NBC Music Guild Series over NBC net- 
works during the remainder of the winter 
season. They will appear with well known 
concert artists in each of the four weekly 
broadcasts, beginning on Nov. 26. 

Samuel Chotzinoff of the New York 
Post will speak on that date in a broad- 
cast over WJZ at 1:45 p.m., when an 
all-Brahms program will be offered by the 
Roth String Quartet, Paula Heming 
contralto, and Nicholas Moldavan, 
player. 

Others who will be heard on following 
programs are A. Walter Kramer, editor 
of Mustcat America; Pitts Sanborn, crit- 
ic of the New York World-Telegram; W. 
J. Henderson of the New York Sun; Carl 
Engel, music consultant of the Library 
of Congress; Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
editor of The Etude; Leonard Liebling of 
the New York American and editor of 
the Musical Courier; Robert A. Simon of 
the New Yorker; Olin Downes of the New 
York Times; Pierre Key of the Musical 
Digest and Oscar Thompson, associate 
editor of Musica AMERICA. 


viola 








American Ballet School Representatives 
on NBC Program 

In the Women’s Radio Review pro- 
gram of Nov. 27, at 3:30 pm. over 
WEAF, Edward M. M. Warburg and 
Georges Balanchine of the American 
School of the Ballet will be guests, speak- 
ing on the New American Ballet. 
Jane Ann Edwards Gives Recital of 

Works by Clara Edwards 

Matra, L. I., Nov. 20.—Jane Ann 
Edwards gave recently a delightful pro- 
gram of songs by Clara Edwards be- 
fore the Woman’s Club. Miss Edwards 
sang a group of songs in French and in 
German from manuscript. Comment 
Colin? and Ganz Nur Dein were par- 
ticularly well received. The third 
group was in English, and of these A 
Little Shepherd’s Song and The Wind 
and the Rain in Your Hair were charm- 
ingly interpreted. Miss Edwards gave 
two encores in answer to hearty ap- 
plause. The composer accompanied. 
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HARTFORD ATTENDS 
VARIED RECITALS 


Tibbett Sings at Bushnell Me- 
morial—Hansel and Gretel 
Charmingly Staged 
HartForD, Nov. 20.—Lawrence Tib- 
bett’s recital at the Bushnell Memorial 
on Oct. 21 was an impressive first event 
in Robert Kellogg’s twelfth season of 
Sunday afternoon concerts. The anudi- 
ence which exceeded 3,000, demanded 
frequent encores. The program em- 
braced many types of singing with Mr. 
Tibbett at his vocal and dramatic best. 
Stewart Wille was admirable as accom- 
panist and soloist. The Kellogg series 
will present the Metropolitan Opera 





Quartet, Yehudi Menuhin, Lily Pons, 
José Iturbi, Nino Martini and Nathan 
Milstein. 


The Musical Club of Hartford spon- 
sored a charming performance of Han- 
sel and Gretel on Nov. 2 as the first of 
its winter guest programs. Rudolph 
Thomas conducted and the cast im- 
cluded Cecile Sherman, Dorothea Fiex- 

John Gurney, Marion Selee, and 
Dorothy Orton. In charge of the event 
were Florence A. Atkins, club presi- 
dent, and Mrs. James H. Naylor. 

The Hartford Negro Community 
Chorus, 130 mixed voices conducted by 
J. Wesley Coffey, attracted 1, ~ to the 
Bushnell Memorial on Oct. 28 for its 
annual concert. Assisting were Rachel 
R. Moore, organist, and Nora Ellis. 
accompanist. The chorus, organized 
but a few years ago, emphasizes the 
presentation of spirituals. Those sung 
at this concert were principally the ar- 
rangements of Boatner and Townsend 

Joun F. Kyss 





Frantz to Give New York Recital 

Dalies Frantz, pianist, who made his 
New York debut with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski last 
January, will give his first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on Dec. 1 
playing works by Bach, Brahms, Liszt 
Schumann, Schubert. Chopin, Prokofieff 
and de Falla. Mr. Frantr will then go 
on a tour which embraces sixty-five 
cities in the United States and Canada 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1934 


Effective Music Issued for the Christmas Season 








Choral Music Predominates in Publications 
—Cantata and Two Plays Prove Attractive 


W. G. Whittaker, the well-known Eng- 
lish choral director and Bach specialist, has 
recently made a number of arrangements 
for male voices of Bach’s Four Part 
Chorals (London: Oxford University 
Press. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). 
In these he has not tried to keep strictly 
to the original, but has occasionally trans- 
ferred parts from one vocal line to another 
and has not hesitated to make changes 
where the vocal compass would otherwise 
have been too extreme. The texts and 
translations are taken from Professor C. 
Sanford Terry’s edition of Bach’s Four 
Part Chorals, and are in excellent taste and 
well fitted to the different voice parts. 

Nothing more suitable to a Christmas 
program can be imagined. Conveniently 
published together, the chorals are: In Thee 
Do I Rejoice; Arise, My Soul, Thy Voice 
Employ; The Story Famed Is Told; Lord 
Christ, of God Supernal; Starrv Aisles and 
Heavenly Spaces; Now Praised be Thou, 
Jesus Christ; Alone in Thee, Lord Jesus 
Christ ; This Day to Us a Child is Born. 

McK. 
* * * 

Mabel Daniels has often won our favor 
as a composer of choral music, so it is not 
surprising to find her two new works for 
unaccompanied mixed voices so engaging. 
They are for the approaching Christmas 
season and are called Christmas in the 
Wood and Christmas in the Manger, (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.), to poems by 
Frances Frost and Katherine Shepard 
Hayden. 

Christmas in the Wood is decidedly 
modal in flavor and is one of the best things 
this gifted composer has done recently. 
Technically both choruses are flawless and 
have melodic and harmonic charm to rec- 
ommend them. The first is dedicated to the 
Westminster Choir, Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, conductor, an ideal organization to 
present it. The second, beginning tenderly 
on the words “Let not the wakened cattle 
low,” works up to a jubilant finale on 
“Because the Christ is Born!” 


* * + 
From G. Schirmer, Inc., come effective 
new Christmas pieces. Three White 


Angels by Frank E. Ward is an effective 
four part chorus for either quartet or full 
choir, with soprano and bass solos. This 
anthem needs an organ accompaniment. 
Florence Turner-Maley’s Hark! What 
Mean Those Holy Voices is a bright carol- 
anthem for four part chorus with organ 
accompaniment, simple, well written, with 
a short bass solo. The Light of Bethlehem 
by C. F. Mueller is a practical church 
musician’s solution of the problem of com- 
bining children’s choirs and adult groups 
on festal occasions. Mr. Mueller has taken 
a tuneful Slovak folk song and arranged 
it so as to give certain phrases to the chil- 
dren’s voices (ad lib, two parts) and the 
remainder to a four part mixed choir, with 
organ accompaniment. 

Harry Rowe Shelley's The Chimes’ 
Lullaby is a four-part mixed voice arrange- 
ment with organ accompaniment of a solo 
number from his sacred cantata, Christmas 
Chimes. The talented Frances McCollin of 
Philadelphia has written a new eight-part 


carol for unaccompanied mixed voices, with 
tenor, baritone and bass solos, Sing Alle- 
luia!, which will present no difficulties for 
large, well-trained choral groups. Miss 
McCollin has imparted a peculiar exotic 
fragrance to her music that is well suited 
to the dainty quality of the words. Both 
harmonic and rhythmic effects are quite out 
of the ordinary. 





W. Gillies Whittaker, Who Has Arranged 
Several Bach Four Part Chorals for Male 
Voices 


The director of music and the music 
assistant of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Satis N. 
Coleman and Elin K. Jorgensen, have pre- 
pared a fine collection of some eighty carols 
from many countries in simple, faithful ar- 
rangements that are easy enough for chil- 
dren in the elementary school grades, and 
yet sufficiently interesting for the un- 
changed voices of the junior high school, 
and made in such a way that a number of 
different vocal combinations are possible. 
Many are in their original versions, others 
have new English translations, and there 
are many of the old traditional favorites. 

F. Flaxington Harker’s two new songs, 
There’s a Song in the Air and A Child Is 
Born in Bethlehem, are in the familiar style 
of this well-known writer of church music. 
They are well written without being at all 
difficult. Both are available for high and 
low voice. Mr. Shelley’s Noel of the Bells, 
taken from his cantata, Christmas Chimes, 
has a decidedly popular flavor, with its 
chime-like chordal progressions and _ its 
swinging rhythm. 


* * * 


John W. Work has made available two 
new arrangements for unaccompanied 
mixed and accompanied three-part women’s 
voices, of his fine treatment of the Negro 
spiritual, Wasn’t That a Mighty Day 
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(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) originally 
adapted by him for male voices only. There 
is a joyous abandon to this music that is 
most appropriate to the Christmas season, 
and there are some fine choral effects that 
are easily achieved. 


es. 2 


Cuthbert Harris’ new cantata, Christmas 
Morn (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt) is a 
frankly melodious, well put together com- 
position of average difficulty. Mr. Harris 
knows how to gain effects with minimum 
means and has employed this knowledge 
with fine results here. The simple organ 
accompaniment is another attractive feature. 


* * * 


The Mummer’s Revel and The Masque 
of the Apple (Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Co.) are two plays with music and danc- 
ing, pageantry and fun, written in a way 
that will satisfy the most discriminating 
taste. Authentic folk material has here 
been shaped by Blanche Talmud and set 
to music by Kurt Schindler. The first is 
a representation of the fun enjoyed by the 
English mummers, with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the singing of old carols, and the 
dancing of sword, morris and other dances. 
The second represents the picturesque cere- 
mony of wassailing the orchards at Christ- 
mas. Complete and helpful stage directions 
have been provided. And Mr. Schindler has 
wisely scored his music for piano and 
violin accompaniment, thus making it prac- 
tcal and effective for average use. 


Van Denman Thompson Writes Three 
Fine Sacred Motets 


Three motets for unaccompanied voices, 
Blessed Art Thou, O Israel, One Thing 
Have I Asked, and Thou Rulest, Lord, the 
Lights on High (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.) by Van Denman Thompson, are in 
the best tradition of this well known figure 
in American church musice. Thompson's 
music is always practical and his choral 
effects really come off; he does not hesitate 
to use dashes of dramatic color or to em- 
ploy wide sweeps of parallel chords or to 
indulge in sudden modulatory changes. 
Hence his music sounds modern to the lis- 
teners of today. Of these three motets the 
first is biggest in scope, intended as it is for 
Thanksgiving and national festivals. The 
second is more intimate in style and con- 
tains some lovely soft effects; it is ideal 
for “general” church use. Set to a sturdy 
text by Theodore Williams, the last of the 
set is notable for its dramatic fervor and 
its striking harmonic changes. This is 
the type of American church music, up- 
holding the best traditions of the style, that 
will prove popular in both choir stall and 
congregational pew. McK. 


Soviet Contemporaries in “New Music” 


The October issue of New Music is de- 
voted entirely to compositions by contem- 
porary Russian composers, an assortment 
that will prove of decided interest to fol- 
lowers of the musical Left. Among them 
are A. Davidenko’s Song of a Shepherd 
Perishing in the Mountains for unaccom- 
panied mixed voices, A Turkmenian Lul- 
laby by A. Mossoloff for the same medium, 
incidentally a very attractive piece, and 
Stalinstan for chorus of mixed voices 
and piano by A. Veprik. For the piano are 
included Dance No. 3 by A. Khachtaturian, 
and a Humoresque Philosphique by L. A. 
Polovinkin. A note explains that “in ex- 
change for the representation of Russian 
composers in New Music, contemporary 
American composers’ works are being pro- 
duced through publication and concerts in 
the Soviet Union.” 


=—Briefer Mention—s 


Christmas Anthem 
A Ballad of Christmas Eve. By L. 
Camilieri. This is a setting of a Joyce 
Kilmer poem, with incidental soprano solo 
and piano accompaniment. Conventional 
music, bordering at times on the common- 


place, but effective. 


(Gray.) 


Technically easy 


Choral Works 


The Messiah. Handel's greatest oratori 
in an edition containing only the choruses 
without accompaniment, edited by T. Ter 
tius Noble after the Max Spicker edition 
(Schirmer.) A Boy Was Born. By Ben 
jamin Britten. A uniquely conceived work 
choral variations for men’s, women’s and 
boys’ voices. The poems, from Ancien: 
English Christmas Carols collected and ar 
ranged by Edith Rickert, also draw o: 
German sources and Christina Rossetti’s I: 
the Bleak Mid-Winter. (Oxford.) Th: 
Blacksmiths. By George Dyson. This i: 
a phantasy for chorus of mixed voices 
piano and orchestra, the text a freely 
adapted English poem of the 14th century 
Conscientiously written music of no marked 
individuality. The solo piano part looks 
well on paper, but it is questionable whether 
it will come through the choral voices 


(Oxford.) 
For Piano Four Hands 


Eight Polonaises. By Robert Schumann 
The blame for issuing these hitherto unpub- 
lished youthful errors rests with Dr. Kar! 
Geiringer, eminent Viennese musicologist 
Though written only one year before the 
Papillons, these polonaises are so jejune 
their thematic material so utterly without 
organization, as to make one feel certain 
that Schumann5s genius must have arrived 
some time in 1829. The edition is a hand- 
some one. Would that its contents matched 
its exterior! (Universal.) 


Part Songs 
For Male Voices with Piano 


Tumblir~ Mustard (A Lizzie Chant, 
Strike Men, Strike True, Noah’s Ark 
By Edward Harris. Three excellent part- 
songs, the first a modernistic bit in con- 
ception an dexecution, not easy to sing, 
the second a forge song of fine martial 
character, the third a humorous piece, 
brilliantly fashioned --4 sure of its effect 


(J. Fischer.) 


For Unaccompanied Male Voices 
We’s a-Lis’enin’.. By Edward Harris 
A humorous fantasy, depicting a Negr 
church scene, with spoken lines for the 
parson. Cleverly contrived. (J. Fischer 


Hymn Collection 


Twelve Folk Hymns. Edited from the 
Old Shape Note Hymnbooks by John 
Powell, with harmonizations by the editor 
Annabel Morris Buchanan and Hilton 
Rufty. With the aid of fellow-enthusiasts 
on the subject of southern folk music, the 
well known Virginia pianist gives us ar 
rangements of some of this material that is 
particularly suited to present day religious 
use. The existence of these old hymns was 
only recently brought to the attention oi 
music lovers by George Pullen Jackson's 
fascinating book, White Spirituals in the 
Southern Uplands. These arrangements 
make some of the best of these tunes avail- 
able for modern choirs. (J. Fischer.) 

McK 


= — New Music Received —*® 


Part Songs 
For Mixed Voices with Piano 


The Fishermen. By John Vincent Dethier 
(Birchard.) 


Sacred 
For Mixed Voices with Organ 
Magnificat. By T. Tertius Noble. (Schmidt) 
Secular 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 


The Princess of Ys. By Henry Hadley, Op 
36. (Schmidt.) 


For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 
The Sailor's Garland. (A Sea Cycle) By 


Al R . Se of ringtime. (Seve: 
Elsabethan Poems) ‘By E. } Moen (Novello) 
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Orchestral Concerts in New York 


(Continued from page 8) 

there were details of tempi, such as the 
slow pace of the “Prometheus” theme in 
the last movement, and the fluctuations of 
the second, that could be argued inter- 
minably. But the vigor, the precision, the 
clarity, the conviction in this performance 
were not to be gainsaid. Many details of 
the playing were of conspicuous excellence, 
even in a city where stirring and highly 
finished performances of the Eroica are 
taken for granted. The orchestra was like 
a richly mettled steed—and it knew it had 
a rider ! T. 


Paul Wittgenstein, Playing New Ravel 
Work, Scores in Debut 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Soloist, Paul Wittgenstein, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 17, afternoon: 


Symphony in G Minor.............. Mozart 
Concerto for Left Hand.............. Ravel 
(First time in New York) 

Mr. Wittgenstein 
Symphony in D Minor.............. Franck 


The premiere of Ravel’s Concerto and 
Mr. Wittgenstein’s debut in it were un- 
doubtedly the news of this concert. But it 
proved to be an occasion when the news 
and the artistic event were one. It is, of 
course, impossible not to have a certain 
sympathy for a pianist who, after losing an 
arm in the war, has the courage to con- 
tinue his career. But if his playing with the 
left hand alone were not of a quality to 
entitle him to serious consideration, his ap- 
pearances would be no more than an ex- 
hibition of what can be accomplished under 
trying circumstances. 

His performance on this occasion proved 
this not to be the case. Mr. Wittgenstein 
is first of all an artist, a pianist whose 
technical equipment is prodigious, whose 
tone is admirably produced, capable of 
many variations in color and volume, and 
who is thoroughly musical in his approach 
to his art. He had a striking success and 
was recalled a number of times after he 
had played the concerto. 


This is not a work that would make a 
composer’s reputation. But it is a deft ex- 
ample of the never-ending ingenuity of 
Ravel, who can be many things to many 
people. There are moments in it that are 
Ravel at his best, others that are stereo- 
typed and in his earlier manner. The 
“blues” section is among the former and is 
effective both in its piano solo part and in 
the instrumentation. One thing should be 
said for it, which can not be said for many 
works of the day that pose as concertos: 
it is a concerto, a work for solo instrument 
and orchestra, designed to display the 
soloist. 

Dr. Koussevitzky and his men were in 
excellent form and played the orchestral 
part capitally. The performance of the 
Mozart was among the best we have heard 
from this conductor and give intense plea- 
sure. In the Franck, too, conductor and 
orchestra collaborated in a fine reading. 
Only in the Allegretto was the counterpoint 
in the violas on the first statement of the 
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English horn theme exhibited with too 
much emphasis, an unmusical innovation 
and a very dangerous one, especially when 
the violas are placed, as they are in the 
Boston Symphony, on the outside left, 
where the second violins more normally sit. 


Sibelius and a Novelty 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Werner Janssen, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 18, afternoon: 

Georgica: Three Folk-Pieces for Comets 


gk 

ee DE avcaecemereunysesececes Carpenter 

Buffalmacco: Preludio Giocoso....... Gasco 
(First time by the Society) 


Symphony No. 5........ee+seeeeees Sibelius 

The first time novelty of this perform- 
ance, from the pen of the present critic of 
La Tribuna in Rome, served neatly its pro- 
grammatic purpose of contrast for the 
Carpenter Sea Drift and brought to a lively 
conclusion the first half of Mr. Janssen’s 
final program. It is a spirited and skilfully 
contrived but not particularly individual 
composition of the Till Eulenspiegel genre, 
though Italian in color and substance. Now 
some thirteen years old, it can be regarded 
as looking backward rather than forward. 
It is, at best, a work entertaining and 
forthright in its jovial and breezy state- 
ment of ideas of no great moment. Mr. 
Janssen, who had conducted the novelty 
abroad, accomplished for it a performance 
of energy, momentum and vitality. 

The Fifth Symphony of Sibelius pro- 
pounded larger problems for the young 
conductor, though this is, in effect, one of 
the less weighty symphonies of the Finnish 
master—a work large in expanse, but, for 
Sibelius, relatively light in texture. Though 
infrequently played, it has been known to 
Manhattan since 1921, when it was intro- 
duced to Philharmonic audiences by Josef 





Three of the Composers Whose Works Ap- 
peared as Novelties on Werner Janssen's Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Programs: Upper Left, 
John Alden Carpenter with His Sea Drift; 
Above, Roy Harris with His Chorale for String 
Orchestra, and, Left: Werner Egk, with His 
Georgica: Three Folk-pieces 


Stransky. As one of the works Mr. Jan 
ssen had conducted in the presence of 
Sibelius in Helsingfors, and had received the 
composer’s accolade of praise therefor, it 
was second in interest to no other under- 
taking of his brief engagement with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The results were highly creditable to the 
young interpreter. His conception of the 
work was clear and so was his performance 
of it. There was evident a firm and com- 
prehensive grasp both of the symphony and 
of the orchestra. Themes were pointed and 
precisely outlined. There was no murkiness 
in those strange passages of a variational 
character that in this work alternate with 
themes often naive and sometimes banal— 
witness the brassy replica of O Dry Those 
Tears (which Sibelius probably never 
heard) in the climactic upbuilding of the 
last movement. 

The merits of this performance were 
quite as much in what Mr. Janssen did not 
do, as in what he did. There was no 
arbitrary musical personality thrust be- 
tween the symphony and its listeners. The 
music spoke its own message, lucidly, nor- 
mally, directly. This is not to hail Mr. 
Janssen as a past master of conducting. 
But it is to agree that in the formative 
stage of what may be a distinguished career 
he knows what he is about and already has 
reached a welcome level of efficiency in 
achieving precisely what he sets out to 
achieve. Sunday’s audience was quick to 
show its appreciation and the applause was 
of more than the customary warmth. T. 





Werner Janssen Honored at Tea 


A tea in honor of Werner Janssen, 
who recently completed a fortnight as 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, was given at the 
Maytown Club on Nov. 21 by the Na- 
tional Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett. Mr. Tibbett is 
president of the association, Dr. Henry 
Hadley, founder and honorary president, 
and Eva Gauthier, second vice-presi- 
dent. More than 200 persons prominent 
in musical affairs were present. 





Witherspoons Give Reception 


A reception was held at the home of 
the Herbert Witherspoons on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 18, to welcome their 
friends in the music world. Many 
prominent operatic and concert artists, 
as well as composers and writers on 
music, were present. 


2s 


BROOKLYN LISTENS 
TO ANCIENT MUSIC 


Ben Stad Ensemble and Iturbi 
With Downes—Bostonians 
Pay Visit 
Brooktyn, Nov. 20.—The Society of 
Ancient Instruments assisted at Olin 
Downes’s second Enjoyment of Music 
lecture-recitals on Nov. 6 under Insti- 
tute auspices at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. A program illustrative of 
music by German, Italian and French 
composers of the Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth centuries was given by the 
American Society of the Ancient In- 
struments headed by Ben Stad. The 
group consists of the quinton, viola 
d'amore, viole de gamba, basse de viola 
and the harpsichord. The five players 
achieved perfection in the presentation 
ot music replete with historical signifi- 

cance. 

José Iturbi participated in the third 
event of the same series on Nov. 11, 
playing the harpischord in compositions 
by Bach, Scarlatti, Rameau, Haydn, Da- 
quin, and the piano in works by Schu- 
mann, Robert Russell Bennett, Tansman 
and de Falla. 

The season’s first of five concerts 
brought the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 16. Serge Koussevitzky’s pro- 
gram listed the D Minor Symphony by 
Schumann and the D Major by Brahms. 
Uheir interpretation was clear, impres- 
sive and poetically expressive. The con- 
cert began with the ballet music from 
Schubert’s Rosamunde. 

Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony and 
Grieg’s Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra formed the program of the 
Queen’s Symphonic Society’s second 
subscription concert given in The Tem- 
ple Israel in Jamaica on Nov. 11. 
Jascha Fastofsky conducted and Eliza- 
beth Urdang was soloist. Felix Deyo, 
correspondent for MusicaL AMERICA, 
commented on the program and dis- 
cussed public musical activities in Brook- 
lyn from 1810 to 1860. F. D. 














“A masterwork.”"—Musical America 


THE CANTICLE of the SUN 
by MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
Short cantata with solos for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, tenor or bass 





“Most charming.”"—Dr. Herbert J. Tily 
THE PRINCESS OF YS 
by HENRY HADLEY 


Soles for soprano (or tenor) 
(Also published for women’s voices) 





‘Few brief choral works that have come our 
way interest us as much as this one.” 


—Musical America 
ODE TO YOUTH 
by WALTER HOWE 
Without solos 





Price, each, 75 cents net 
rchestrations evailable 
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ENTHUSIASM HIGH FOR KINDLER FORCES 





National Symphony, with Bori 
and Lhevinne as Soloists, 


Greeted by Throngs 

WasHINGTON, Nov. 20.—The ex- 
tensive interest that is being manifested 
in Washington in the National Sym- 
phony was again attested by the ca- 
pacity audiences which filled the spa- 
cious Constitution Hall at both the 
second and third concerts of this sea- 
son on Nov. 1 and 11. The success of 
the opening concert on Oct. 21 was 
duplicated and the firm place which the 
conductor, Dr. Hans Kindler, has won 
in the esteem of the music lovers of this 
city was evident in the reception ac- 
corded him at each of these concerts. 

The artistic growth of this organiza- 
tion in the three years of its existence 
has been astounding and these opening 
concerts of its fourth season revealed 
a gain in finesse and a solidarity of mu- 
sicianship that is little short of phe- 
nomenal considering the limited num- 
ber of rehearsals and changes in per- 
sonnel. The music public which rallied 
financially to the support of the or- 
chestra in a history-making fashion last 
spring is further demonstrating its in- 
terest by increased attendance. 


Introduces Sibelius Symphony 

Following his earlier announced plan 
of presenting compositions heretofore 
unknown to Washington whenever pos- 
sible, Dr. Kindler placed Purcell’s Suite 
tor Strings and Sibelius’s Symphony 
No. 2 in D on the program of Nov. 1 
together with Liadoff’s Le Lac En- 
chanté and Chabrier’s Espafia, heard 
here before. Lucrezia Bori was the 
soloist, singing two Mozart arias and a 
group of songs, Spanish for the most 
part. 

The Sibelius symphony proved the 
surprise of the afternoon with its 
revelation of strength, beauty and 
masterly workmanship. The orchestra 
gave it a noble reading with eloquent 
tone and a musicianly consideration for 
atmosphere. The plasticity of the or- 
chestra was again prominent in the 
Purcell suite where graciousness of line 
and harmony contrasted strikingly with 
the more dramatic Sibelius. 

The popularity of Mme. Bori in this 
city is of long standing and her wel- 
come this year was so cordial that it 
was several moments before she could 
begin her first number. The charm of 
her manner and her dramatic interpre- 
tations brought a warm response from 
her audience and demands for many 
encores. Frederic Bristol was an un- 
usually sympathetic accompanist who 
adjusted himself to Mme. Bori’s style 
with fine intuition. 

Josef Lhevinne was the soloist on 
the program of Nov. 11, playing 
Chopin’s Concerto No. 2 with that pe- 
culiarly lovely tone and easy technical 
fluency which is his at command. His 
poetic visualization of the Larghetto so 
aroused the enthusiasm of the crowded 


hall that he was forced to add The Blue 
Danube and Dohnanyi’s Etude in F 
Minor before he was permitted to leave. 
The orchestra drew on an inexhaustible 
store of tonal color in the interpretation 
of Lalo’s Overture to Le Roi d’Ys, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 4 and Ho- 
negger’s Pacific 231. After the con- 
cert a reception was tendered Dr. and 
Mrs. Kindler and Mr. and Mrs. Lhe- 
vinne by the Newspaper Women’s Club 
in the Press Club Auditorium. 


Tibbett, Rachmaninoff Appear 


Nov. 5 was a busy day for the city’s 
music patrons with Lawrence Tibbett 
drawing such a crowd to Constitution 
Hall that it was necessary to viace ad- 
ditional seats on the stage 7nd the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe packing the 
National Theatre at both a matinee and 
evening performance. 

Mr. Tibbett inaugurated the first Sun- 
day concert series of the Dorothy 
Hodgkins Dorsey Bureau while the 
Russians were brought here by T. 
Arthur Smith. The Russian Colony with 
Elena de Sayn, hostess, gave a large 
reception for Col. de Basil and mem- 
bers of the ballet immediately following 
the matinee at which about 250 guests 
were present. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of 
this already noteworthy season was the 
premiere of Rachmaninoff’s piano 
Rhapsody played on the program of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting, on Nov. 9 in Consti- 
tution Hall with the composer as solo- 
ist. The twenty-four variations on a 
theme by Paganini are rich in thematic 
material, the Dies Irae melody pre- 
dominating and treated from a Russian 
religious standpoint in a most impres- 
sive manner. The lyric piano passages 
have been given a strong orchestral 
background and the entire work regis- 
ters again Rachmaninoff’s skill in com- 
position and his sensitive feeling for 
color and grandeur. He was accorded 
a veritable ovation and recalled re- 
peatedly. 

Another novelty on the only program 
which Stokowski conducts here this 
season, was Mary Howe’s Sand, a 
clever bit of impressionistic writing 
played here last year by the National 
Symphony. The program which opened 
with Stravinsky’s Fire Bird was con- 
cluded with the Brahms Symphony 
No. 3. ALIceE EVERSMAN 





Marion Rous in Lecture-Recital Before 
York Women’s Club 

Marion Rous, pianist and lecturer, ap- 
peared in recital at York, Pa., before 
the Women’s Club on Nov. 16. Miss 
Rous presented her program of Dance 
and Song from Scarlatti to Stravinsky 
Via the Three B’s, to an enthusiastic 
audience. She will be heard during the 
present season in other programs at 
Lafayette College, Birmingham School 
and Columbia University. 
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Alice Eversman, Singer 
and Journalist, Writes 
Music News of Capital 





Studio Dorlys 
Alice Eversman ts the New “Whusicall America” 
Correspondent from Washingtam, D. C. 


Alice Eversman, who is the mew cor- 
respondent for Musical AMERICA m 
Washington, D. C., has been for several 
years music editor of the Washimgton 
Star and the Sunday Star, amd bas had 
wide experience as a comoert and oper- 
atic soprano. From 1916 until the 
United States entered the World War 
she was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Previously she had 
sung with the Chicago, the Montreal, 
the Century, the Philadelphia La Scala, 
and the San Carlo opera companies mm 
standard repertoire. With Victor Her- 
bert and John Philip Somsa she made 
extensive concert tours. 

A graduate of the Peabody Comser- 
vatory in Baltimore, Miss Eversmanm 
also studied in Europe amd spent four 
years in Paris as a teacher and coach 





Adams and Kimsey Associsted im New 
West Coast Artist Agency 

John T. Adams, well known m music 
management and radio fields, amd Cari 
D. Kinsey, for many years associated 
with the Chicago Musical College, are 
now co-partners with Ruth Collier m 
the Collier, Adams and Kimsey Agency 
in Hollywood, Cal. which proposes to 
represent artists of the comeert and 
operatic world on the Pacific coast. The 
agency was established im 1928 by Miss 
Collier who for fifteen years bas been 
acting for artists im motion poctores. 





Hans Barth Heard im Three Recitals 

Hans Barth, pianist, gave 2 recital @ 
Bel El Temple, Utica, N. Y.. om Oct 
30, and was received with such enthr- 
siasm that he was o to add six 
encores. On Nov. 12, Mr. Barth played 
before the Pianoforte Teachers Society 
of Boston, in Faclten Hall He was 
scheduled to appear before the Seven 
Arts Club of Jackson Heggits, L. I. 
on the afternoon of Nov. 22. 





Mary Craig Sings fer United Daughters 
of the Confederary 

Mary Craig, soprama, was solomt at 
the first National Convention of the 
United Daughters of the Comfederacy 
on their Artist’s Night at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, om Now. 2). Miss 
Craig was a scholarship graduate from 
Wesleyan University at Macom, Ga. 
and was chosen from amomg many 
Southern singers for this program 


BALTIMORE ENJOYS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Rachmaninoff Rhapsody Played 
by Composer Under Baton 
of Stokowski 


Battrmore, Nov. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra began its series of con- 
certs at the Lyric on Nov. 7, the occa- 
stom marking the only appearance of 
Leopold Stokowski during the current 
season. Im view of his limited appear- 
ameces the conductor made a brief ac- 
knowledgment of appreciation and added 
twe tramscriptions of early Italian com- 
positions to the stated program. The 
imitial hearing of a new work by Rach 
manmimoff, a Rhapsody based on a Pag 
amimi theme in which the piano part was 
superbly projected by the composer, 
was the high point in interest of th: 
evening. Sand, by Mary Howe received 
its first local presentation. 

This crisply sparkling work was 
heard with delight. The brilliant score 
of The Fire Bird by Stravinsky and 
the Brahms Third Symphony wer 
givem with the individuality of expres 
siom for which Mr. Stokowski is always 
moted. Frances McCollin gave a 
preparatory talk on the material of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra program before 
the Jumior League Club, and Louis 
Cheslock of the Peabody Conservatory 
staff, gave a similar preparation before 
the members of the Jewish Educational 
Association. 


Besten Symphony in Fine Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
umder the able direction of Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky began its series of local 
concerts on Nov. 13 at the Lyric before 
2 capacity audience. The large attend- 
amee imdicated the interest in the fine 
orchestra and the attention which has 
beem aroused through the efforts of the 
local representatives the T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau and by Elizabeth 
Ellem Starr, local counselor for the or 
chestra. The works played were 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, Ravel’s 
tramseription of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at am Exhibition and the Overture to 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, pre 
sented the third program of the Friday 
afternoon series at the Peabody Con 
servatory of Music on Nov. 9 with con 
vimeimg art and a commanding tech 
nique. 

The second Peabody Conservatory re 
cital om Nov. 2 was by the London 
String Quartet. The ensemble and ele- 
gamee of adjustment among the players 
deserved the rapt attention which the 
audience showed. The applause given to 
the Beethoven, the Ravel, and the 
Brahms works was not only a mark of 
appreciation but an expression of feeling 
at the disbanding of the group. 

Franz C. BorNSCHEIN 
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DETROIT APPLAUDS 
NOTABLE ARTISTS 


Huberman Plays Brahms’s Violin 
Concerto with Orchestra 
Led by Gabrilowitsch 





Detroit, Nov. 20.—Bronislaw Huber- 
man appearing in Detroit for the first 
time, played the Brahms Concerto with 
the orchestra at the second of the sub- 
scription concerts on Nov. 8 in Or- 
chestra Hall. He met with definite suc- 
cess, although other important violinists 
have given this work a more singing 
performance. Technically, it was bril- 
liantly performed. 

Conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the Detroit Symphony gave a first per- 
formance of Johann Christian Bach’s 
Symphony in B Flat. The work was 
edited by Fritz Stein. The conductor 
discovered all the loveliness of the score 
and it was so well received, it is likely 


to be repeated before the season 
progresses much farther. Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony completed the pro- 


gram and was given one of Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch’s most impressive readings. 

Grischa Goluboff captivated a capac- 
ity audience in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
17, with his playing of compositions by 
[chaikovsky, Wieniawski and Sarasate. 
lt was the first time he had been heard 
here. Hundreds were unable to obtain 
places in the auditorium for the sev- 
enth program of these national Sunday 
night broadcasts. 

The Revelers, a male quartet, sang 
at the sixth of the Ford concerts on 
Nov. 11 in Orchestra Hall. Victor 
Kolar conducted the orchestra in a long 
list of shorter numbers. 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne appeared 
on Nov. 6 in the Detroit Institute of 
\rts, under Tuesday Musicale auspices. 
[he occasion marked Mrs. Lhevinne’s 
Detroit debut. Such enthusiasm as pre- 
vailed among the large audience of mu- 
sicians and music lovers is rare. The 
concert, from an artistic standpoint, was 
one of the best of recent years. Com- 
positions of Schubert, Bach-Saar, Schu- 
mann-Debussy, Chopin, Debussy-Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff and Arensky were played. 
Mr. Lhevinne also contributed an in 
spired group of Chopin. There were 
numerous encores. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff enjoyed one of 
his most successful Detroit recitals on 
Nov. 12 in Masonic Auditorium. The 
audience numbered more than 5,000, fill- 
ing all available room in the orchestra 
pit and on the stage. Although the pro- 
gram was typical of what the great 
composer - pianist generally offers, it was 
played with more spirit and finer art 
stry than usual. The composers repre 
sented included Bach-Tausig, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and 
istz. 

Pietro Yon made his second appear- 
ince here on Nov. 14 at Marygrove 
College, playing a program of ancient 
ind modern classics. It was a remark 
ible exhibition of great organ playing. 
he artist was first heard in Detroit in 
1928 at which time he dedicated the 
Casavant Organ in the Sacred Heart 
Chapel. HERMAN WISE 
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Horovitz 


Bronislaw Huberman Appeared as Soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony 
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DULUTH WELCOMES 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Paul Lemay Conducts Symphony 
in Works by Schelling, 
Kramer and Gershwin 


DuLutH, Minn., Nov. 20.—Turning 
to the works of American composers 
for the second of the season’s concerts, 
Paul Lemay, conductor of the Duluth 
Civic Symphony, led his musicians in an 
exhilarating program on Nov. 15. A 
capacity audience was attracted by the 
first concentrated presentation of Amer 
ican music since the orchestra was 
formed three years ago. 

The three American. works were 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
with Ramona Gerhard as soloist; Ernest 
Schelling’s A Victory Ball, and A 
Walter Kramer’s Intermezzo for String 
Orchestra. In addition to these, M1 
Lemay led the orchestra in perform 
ances of Berlioz’s Roman Carnival 
Overture, the Rosenkavalier waltzes by 
Richard Strauss and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Capriccio Espagnole. 

In the Schelling work Mr. Lemay 
provided a brilliant and noteworthy in- 
terpretation and the response at the 
close was a fine tribute to the com 
poser, conductor and orchestra. 

Mr. Lemay made no attempt to read 
a classical element into Gershwin’s 
syncopations and the audience thorough 
ly enjoyed the mockeries of the muted 
trumpets and the clarinet. Miss Ger 
hard left little to be desired in her play 
ing, which was incisive and clear. Her 
tone when the occasion demanded pos 
sessed the necessary warmth. 

Mr. Kramer’s Intermezzo is a short, 
idyllic episode for the strings, with 
charming melody for the violins. The 
performance here was its second, the 
Seattle Symphony having first intro 
duced it two seasons ago. Placed on the 
program after the Rosenavalier waltzes 
with their effervescent melodies, the In 
termezzo was received with hearty en 
thusiasm. 

Agnes Thompson, one of the younger 
members of the orchestra, was concert- 
master for the program, and played the 
cadenzas in the Capriccio Espagnole. 

NATHAN COHEN 





The Dutch government has made a 
reduction of about $12,000 in the sub- 
ventions allotted to artistic institutions 
for the coming year. 


Chopin Club Inaugurates Season 
—John Tasker Howard 
Heard in Lecture 

Provipence, Nov. 20.—The Chopin 
Club, Mrs. G. W. H. Ritchie, president, 
opened its season with a concert in Plan- 
tations Auditorium on Oct. 25. The 
second piano quartet, Op. 26, by Brahms, 
was played by Emma Winslow Childs, 
piano; Charles E. G. Dickerson, violin: 
Raymond G. Carlson, viola, and 
Robert N. Austin, ‘cello. Angelica Ba- 
con, soprano, and May Stockwell Hiller, 
contralto, accompanied by Dorothy Jos- 
lin Pearce, sang three duets by George 
Henschel, Hark, Repent Thee Not, 
Wouldst Thou Keep Undimmed For- 
ever Youth’s Glad Sunshine in Thy 
Heart, and To the Nightingale. Vivian 
V. Carlson, pianist, played works by 
Debussy, Chopin, and Philit 

John Tasker Howard, author of Our 
\merican Music, and Stephen Foster, 
America’s Troubadour, gave the first lec- 
ture of the Marshall Woods series, in 
\lumnae Hall, Brown University. on 
Oct. 24. His address, entitled American 
Music, surveyed the various periods of 
our musical history, trom colonial days 


to the present, and included musical 1i- 
lustrations 

Coming from Troy, N. Y.. Chester 
Watson, baritone, presented a song-re 
cital at the Mary ( Wheeler School, 
n Nov. 3. Ge re H. Pi ~kering accom 
panied 

The Hampton Institute Quartet of 
Washington, D. C., gave a program of 
plantation songs before a large audienc« 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University, on 
Nov. /. 

Ethel Luening, soprano, and Otto 


Luening, flutist, 
Catholic Woman’ 
tions Auditorium 
ists were honmecie with the 
Opera Company. 


Mischa Levitzki in Recital 


vefore the 
in the Planta- 
3. Both art- 
American 





Mischa Levitzki, 


pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Senior High School audi 
torium in Pawtucket on Nov. 6, which 
began a series sponsored by the Civic 
Music Association. His program in 
cluded the Sonata in A by Scarlatti, the 
Sonata Appassionata by Beethoven and 


works by Gluck, Chopin, Ravel, Rach 
maninoff, Liszt, and Levitzki. The pres 


ident of the association is William 
Meikeljohn and the secretary, Mabel 
Woolsey. 

The Einklang and Schubert Clubs, 


German male choruses, were heard in 
their first concert of the season in Elks 
Auditorium on Nov. 9. The Attleboro 
( Mass.) Symphony and Walter Schultze, 
violinist, were the assisting artists. The 
chorus sang Beethoven's The Worship 
of God in Nature, Schubert’s Die Nacht, 
Uthmann’s Du Fernes Land, Saman’s 
Die Auserwahlte, Silcher’s Nun Leb 
Wohle, Du Kleine Gasse, von Othe- 
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graven’s Der Jager aus Kurpfalz and 
works by Steinbrush, Kramer, and 
Mohr. The orchestra played the over- 
ture of Mozart’s Figaro, the Menuetto 
trom the Gretry-Mottl Ballet Suite and 
the opening movement of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony. Mr. Schultze gave 
Hubay’s Gypsy Scenes, and Kreisler’s 
Midnight Bells. 

Playing for the benefit of wounded 
Italian World War Veterans, an or- 
chestra conducted by Paul Vellucci gave 
a concert in Elk’s Auditorium on Nov. 
4. Martino Rossi, baritone, assisted. 
The overtures to William Tell, the Bar- 
ber of Seville, Hansel and Gretel were 
played. Boccherini’s Minuet, Ponchi 
elli’s Dance of the Hours, Chabrier’s 
Espafia. Arias and songs by Giordano, 
Sibella, DeCurtis and Golde, sung by 
Mr. Rossi, completed the program. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





LAWRENCE GROUP ACTIVE 


Daniel and Marshall Hulbert 
Give Conservatory Concert 





Cyrus 


AppLeton, Wis., Nov. 20.—A series 
of concerts by faculty members of the 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music was 
begun on Oct. 23 by Cyrus Daniel, 
pianist-composer and Marshall Hulbert, 
baritone. Mr. Daniel played several 
original compositions including the slow 

wovement from his first piano sonata, 
\n English Garden. Mr. Hulbert sang a 
group of songs from early Italian and 
French several arias and 
modern English songs. The second con- 
cert of the series was given by Dr. 
Percy Fullinwider, violinist, and Nettie 
Steninger Fullinwider, pianist, on Nov. 
15. 

Eunice Norton will give the second 
concert in the Community Artist series 
which opened on Oct. 29 with a recital 
by Nino Martini. 


schools, 


Orsola Pucciarelli Applauded in Concert 
at Reading, Pa. 


READING, Pa., Nov. 20.—Orsola Puc- 
ciarelli, coloratura soprano, assisted by 
Leonide André Coroni, baritone, ap- 
peared with much success at the Rajah 
Theatre here on Nov. 19 under the 
sponsorship of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. Miss Puc 
ciarelli's program included the Mad 
Scene from Lucia and songs by Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Bizet, 
Kramer, Warren, Campbell-Tipton and 
others in which she displayed fine vocal 
technique and artistic intelligence. Mr. 
Coroni sang an aria and a group of 
songs, and joined with Miss Pucciarelli 
in excerpts from the second act of 
Rigoletto. Alice Bracey Taylor was the 
able accompanist and Emil Minichbach 
assisting flutist. 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
OPENS NEW SEASON 


Van Hoogstraten Honored by 
PWA Plaque Placed in 
Auditorium Lobby 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Nov. 20.—After an 
absence of nine months, Willem van 
Hoogstraten was greeted by a large 
audience when he appeared to inaugur- 
ate his tenth season as conductor of the 
Portland Symphony. The Franck Sym- 
phony, Dohnanyi’s Suite, Op. 19 (a 
novelty) and the overture to Weber’s 
Oberon were received with enthusiasm 
and applause. Charles E. McCulloch, 
president of the Portland Symphony So- 
ciety, made the address of welcome and 
before the concert a bronze plaque of 
Mr. van Hoogstraten, unveiled in the 
lobby of the auditorium by Mary Jus- 
tine Gilbert, was accepted for the city 
by Mayor Carson. It is a gift of the 
PWA and the work of Lawrence King 
Fraley. 

Fritz Kreisler drew a capacity audi- 
ence to the auditorium on Oct. 29. The 
longer works played were the Franck 
Sonata and the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in D. Carl Lamson accompanied. The 
managers were Steers-Coman. 

The Don Cossack chorus, led by Serge 
Jaroff, was also greatly applauded at 
its concert in the same auditorium on 
Oct. 29. The side wings and a portion 
of the stage seated the overflow audi- 
ence. The Ellison-White Bureau man- 
aged this first of four concerts. 

The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation sponsored the last of four 
concerts given by the Portland Sym- 
phony Quartet at the Art Museum, on 
Oct. 14. The training orchestra, direct- 
ed by Mr. van Hoogstraten, resumed 
its rehearsals at the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory, on Nov. 2 and on the same 
day the Monday Musical Club, Mrs. E. 
V. Creed, president, met at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Cook. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten was the guest of honor. 
He and Mrs. Donald Spencer, manager 
of the symphony, gave short talks; 
Jocelyn Foulkes described the orchestral 
instruments and Robert Millard, flutist, 
presented a woodwind ensemble from 
the orchestra. The Edelweiss Harmony 
Club, led by Herman Hafner, was heard 
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in a program at Swiss Hall, on Nov. 3. 

A seception was giveh for Eel Eons 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Brackett by the Society of Oregon Com- 
posers, Lauren B. Sykes, president. Com- 
positions of Evelene Calbreath, Lucien 
Becker, Ethel Miller Bradley, Mr. Enna, 
Rouen Faith, Alicia McElroy, Lucille 
Cummins, Albert Schuff and Mrs. Har- 
vey Johnson were illustrated. The Mon- 


day Musical Club presented Nellie Cor- 
nish in a lecture on Modern Music, 
Dance and Drama. 

Robert Garretson, piano pupil of 
George Hopkins and composition stu- 
dent of Miss Bradley, of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory, played in his grad- 
uation recital, on Nov. 1. Harold Gel- 
man, Portland pianist, has been awarded 
a Juilliard scholarship. J. F. 





QUAKER CITY PLANS 


Biennial of National Federation 
of Music Clubs Lists 
Famous Artists 


PHILapeLpuia, Nov. 20.—Notables in 
the musical, social, professional and 
political worlds assembled on Oct. 30 
for the forty-first annual luncheon of 
the Matinee Musical Club, which 
opened its season at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, where the organization will give 
its regular fortnightly programs. Mrs. 
Edward Philip Linch, the president, 
greeted the honored guests and mem- 
bers, more than a thousand in number. 
She announced some of the plans for 
the biennial of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs which will be held here 
next April. The Matinee Musical Club 
and the Philadelphia Music Club, Ella 
Olden Hartung, president, will both 
entertain. The program will take the 
form of an eight-day festival. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra and other im- 
portant bodies are co-operating and 
among the artists already listed are 
Giovanni Martinelli, José Iturbi, Al- 
bert Spalding and Kathryn Meisle. 

Mayor Moore extended an advance 
welcome to.the Federation and spoke 





EIGHT-DAY FESTIVAL 


enthusiastically of the asset music is to 
a community. 

Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of 
the New York Herald Tribune, talked 
on Music and Newspapers. “Music and 
newspapers have a close and time hon- 
ored alliance,” she stated. “The recog- 
nized music critics of the newspapers 
are serious and sensitive individuals 
who earnestly approach the task of 
guiding their readers on musical mat- 
ters.” She paid tribute to Philadel- 
phia’s latest triumph in music, the pre- 
sentation of an uncut Tristan, for the 
first time in the United States. 


Other speakers were James H. R. 
Cromwell, author of The Voice of 
Young America, who spoke on The 
Youth Movement in America, and re- 
lated music to it as a potent factor of 
betterment. Walter W. Price, a director 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York, used the life of Schubert 
to illustrate his talk. 

The International Singers, an adept 
and scrupulously co-operating male 
quartet, gave several groups of well 
selected songs and a string ensemble 
of club members, directed by Nina 
Prettyman Howell, played the luncheon 
music. 








COSMOPOLITAN OPERA GROUP TO CONTINUE 





Heavy Attendance Over Week- 
end Prompts Extension— 
Standard Works Given 

In view of the large audiences which 
attended the week-end performances an- 
nounced as the closing ones of the Cosmo- 
politan Opera Association at the Hippo- 
drome on Nov 17 and 18, the management 
has decided to continue the presentation of 
opera on Saturday and Sunday nights. 

During the past fortnight, Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel und Gretel was the single 
new work added to the list, all the others 
being repetitions. This was sung before a 
large audience at the matinee on Nov. 17 
under the baton of Harry Ladek, the lead- 
ing roles being assumed by Georgia Stand- 
ing as Hansel, Ida De Martino as Gretel; 
Alice Haeseler as the Witch, Beatrice Al- 
tiere as the Mother and Floyd Worthing- 
ton as the Father. Following the opera, 
the dances from Moussorgsky’s Khovan- 
schina were presented by the ballet with 
Joyce Coles and David Vaun as principal 
dancers. 

Dorothy Gordon, the well-known concert 
singer who specializes in programs for 
children, spoke between the scenes, inviting 
the young people in the audience to ex- 
press their opinions on grand opera in let- 
ters to Mayor La Guardia. She announced 
that the best ten letters would receive 
tickets for future performances as prizes. 

Puccini's La Bohéme was sung on Nov. 
8 with Alice Mock, Paola Autori, Luigi de 
Silva, Angelo Pilotto, Amund Sjovik, Paul 
Dufos and Panfilo Testamala. Faust was 
sung the following evening with Rolf 
Gerard in the title role, Nanette Guilford 
as Marguerite and Amund Sjovik as 
Mephistopheles. Jean Fardulli, Louise 
Bernhardt, Alice Haeseler and Paul Dufos 


completed the cast. Michel Steiman con- 
ducted. 


The Saturday matinee on Nov. 10 
brought Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci. Those appearing in the first work 
were Mmes. Autori, Bernhardt and Maria 
Larespata, and Lorenzo Poerio and Mr. 
Pilotto. Miss Guilford was the Nedda in 
Pagliacci, with John Pane-Gasser, and 
Messrs. Pillotto, Pietro Bussy and Luigi 
De Cesare in lesser roles. Cesare Sodero 
conducted both operas. In Rigoletto, given 
the same evening, Wilma Miller was again. 
heard as Gilda with Mr. Fardulli in the 
mame part and Rolf Gerard as the Duke. 
The cast was completed by Messrs. Sjovik, 
Dufos, Albert Mahler, Bussy and De 
Roberti and Mmes. Bernhardt, Edna 
Zahm, Sylvia Seid and Larespata. Mr. 
Sodero conducted. 

La Traviata was sung on the evenings 
of Nov. 11 and 16. The cast of the first 
of these performances included Edis de 
Phillippe and Mmes. Standing and Zahm. 
Armand Tokatyan was again Alfredo and 
the remainder of the male roles were sung 
by Messrs. Pilotto, Testamala, Mahler and 
Bussy and Arnoldo Conti. Mr. Sodero 
conducted. The same cast appeared on 
Nov. 16, with the exception of Rolf 
Gerard who replaced Mr. Tokatyan. 

Tosca was repeated on the evening of 
Nov. 15, with Anne Roselle singing the 
name part. Mr. Tokatyan appeared as 
Cavaradossi and Mr. Pillotti as Scarpia. 
Thelma Votipka and Messrs. Dufos, Bussy, 
Mahler and Luigi. Dalle Molle sang the 
remaining roles. Mr. Sodero conducted. 

Aida, on the evening of Nov. 17, was 
sung to a capacity house. Miss Roselle 
was heard again in the name part with 
Giuseppe Radaelli as Radames and Bruna 
Castagna as Amneris. A newcomer to the 
cast was Jules Bledsoe, Negro baritone, 
who made a dramatically effective and 
vocally fine Amonasro. Others in the cast 
were Miss Votipka and Messrs. Sjovik, 
De Roberti, and Mahler, with Mr. Sodero 
again at the helm. Miss Castagna and Mr. 


Lone again appeared in Carmen on 
Nov. 18. 


Cadman and Quartet Give Recital of 
Composer’s Works 

Wueaton, Itt., Nov. 20. — Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and his Quartet, be- 
ginning a wide tour, gave a recital of 
the composer’s works at Wheaton Col- 
lege on Oct. 27. The quartet, Eric 
Russell Cooke, baritone; Edwin Kemp, 
tenor; Helen Freund, soprano and Con- 
stance Eberhart, contralto, sang the com- 
poser’s work, White Enchantment, with 
Mr. Cadman at the piano. 

Mr. Cadman played First Snow from 
his Trail Pictures and Allegro Con 
Fuoco from the Sonata in A Major. 
The quartet also sang Hymn to Aphro- 
dite and songs by the composer were 
given by the individual members. 

Walter A. Fritschy announces for his 
twenty-seventh season in Convention 
Hall, four excellent major events which 
will include Heifetz, Chaliapin, Bauer, 
Piatigorsky, and Ponselle. 





Ralph Leopold Plays His Own Tran- 
scriptions of Wagner Dramas 

Ralph Leopold was presented in a 
music recital in Cleveland on Oct. 27 
by Mrs. Charles Strong. Mr. Leopold 
played his own transcriptions of ex- 
cerpts from Die Walkiire. On Oct. 31 
he gave a program of excerpts from 
Gotterdammerung and Die Walkiire 
—_ station WTAM of the NBC net- 
work, 


In addition to teaching in New York, 
Mr. Leopold frequently travels to De- 
troit, where he is holding master 
classes as artist-instructor at the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music. 





Washingtonian Wins Blumberg Prize 

BaLtTimorE, Nov. 20.—Jean West- 
brook, of Washington, D. C., it is an- 
nounced by Otto Ortmann, Director of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, has been awarded the Milton 
Blumberg Prize for 1934, which she 
also heid last year. Miss Westbrook is 
a pupil of Frank Gittelson. 





Julia Peters Changes Concert Date 

The third and last New York recital 
of the season for Julia Peters, soprano, 
scheduled for Dec. 2 has been changed 
to Dec. 28. Three engagements in the 
south necessitated the postponement. 
Her program of Christmas music re- 
mains the same. 
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JOSE ITURBI LEADS 
ROCHESTER FORCES 





Conducts Works by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Debussy at the 
Eastman Theatre 


Rocuester, Nov. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic opened its season on Nov. 
8 at the Eastman Theatre, José Iturbi 
conducting. The theatre was full and 
a brilliant and interested audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Iturbi and the orchestra 
with great enthusiasm. The conduct- 
ing was smooth and skillful; the Bee- 
thoven Leonore Overture, No. 3, and 
the Schumann E Flat Symphony were 
played in a masterly style. The other 
three works on the program, Dukas’s 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, Ravel’s Pavane 
Pour une Infante Défunte, and De- 
bussys La Mer, were delightfully 
played. Mr. Iturbi generously insisted 
in sharing the prolonged applause with 
the orchestra. 


The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conductor, was heard 
in its second concert of the season at 
the Eastman Theatre on Nov. 11. Paul 
White, assistant conductor, wielded the 
baton, and Irene Gedney was piano 
soloist. There was a large audience 
and much applause. Mr. White’s con- 
ducting is excellent and Miss Gedney’s 
playing of real virtuoso quality. The 
pregiam, as is usual with the Sunday 
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José lIturbi, Who Led the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in Brilliant Fashion at Its Opening 
Concert 


evening 
character. 


concerts, was popular in 


Harrison Leads First Matinee 


The Rochester Philharmonic, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducting, was heard 
on Nov. 15 at its first matinee concert 
in the Eastman Theatre before a large 
audience. The program consisted of 
the Bach Chaconne freely transcribed 
for orchestra by A. Walter Kramer, 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E Flat, with George McNabb, 





MAJOR EVENTS SPUR OMAHA’S CALENDAR 





Metropolitan Quartet, Pageant 
of Youth Head List of 
Varied Activities 


OMAHA, Nov. 20.—Major musical 
events began with a concert on Nov. 6 
by the Metropolitan Quartet at Omaha 
Auditorium under the auspices of Duch- 
esne Alumnae Association. The audi- 
ence responded to a generous program 
of solo and ensemble presentations. 
Numerous encores were added. 

A concert by David Elburn Lazarus, 
baritone, assisted by Bettie Zabriskie, 
‘cellist; Louise Shadduck Zabriskie and 
Jean Duffield, accompanists, at Omaha 
Technical High Auditorium on Oct. 30, 
was sponsored by the Omaha College 
club. Mr. Lazarus was heard to advan- 
tage in four groups of classic and mod- 
ern songs. 

Elmer Schoettle, pianist (a Schmitz 
pupil), was presented in recital by the 
Amateur Musical club at the home of 
Mrs. J. A. C. Kennedy on Nov. 1. The 
program included Beethoven and Schu- 
mann sonatas. Honoring visiting school 
teachers at a recent District Conven- 
tion here, 250 seventh grade public 
school pupils sang under the baton of 
Juliet McCune, supervisor of element- 
ary school music. 


Pageant of Youth Given 


A Pageant of Youth was given at 
Technical High auditorium by the five 
high schools of Omaha. Vocal and in- 
strumental music, dancing, costuming 
and lighting effects were impressively 
co-ordinated. The Friends of Music, 
for its first offering of the season, pre- 
sented at the residence of Mrs. John M. 
Daugherty, Henry Cox and Norma 
Anspach, violins; Will Hetherington, 
viola; Oscar Weinstein, ’cellist, and 
Marie Uhlig Edwards, pianist, in the 
Jadassohn Quintet in C Minor. These 
artists were assisted by Walter Cassel, 
baritone, and Thelma Moss accompanist. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


Concordia Singing Society of forty 
women’s voices, was celebrated at the 
clubhouse of the Omaha Musik Verein 
on Oct. 21. The Verein Men’s chorus 
collaborated in a German program con- 
ducted by J. Stanley Letovsky. Marie 
Flotow of Seattle, founder of the or- 
ganization, addressed the assembly. 

The Society for Opera in English 
opened its series of opera reviews with 
excerpts from Die Fledermaus, on Oct. 
28. Leading roles were taken by Mig- 
non Altman, Robert Herring and Thea 
Moeller-Herms, director. 

Epitra Louise WAGONER 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
TO EXPAND ACTIVITIES 








Separation of Talent Supply and Man- 
agement Planned—Hollywood 
Branch Established 


General expansion of the activities of 
NBC Artists Service, effective on Oct. 
29, brings a major change in the de- 
partment under the direction of George 
Engles, vice-president, which will result 
in the separation of the activities of 
Talent Supply and Management and of 
Talent Sales into two main divisions 
of Artists Service. D. S. Tuthill is ap- 
pointed sales manager to direct talent 
sales. 

The entire personnel of the depart- 
ment is retained, and certain additions 
will be made to include a band booking 
division, a Hollywood office for Artists 
Service and representatives for motion 
picture, hotel and night club booking. 


Philadelphia Concerts 

(Continued from page 15) 
tions of the seven deadly sins to the 
accompaniment of the Cheyney teach- 
ers chorus. The orchestral works 
played were the Overture to Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, Tchaikovsky's 1812 Over- 
ture, Ravel’s Bolero and the Toy March 
from Prokofieff’s Love for the Three 





of the Eastman School faculty, as piano 
soloist, and Enescos Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1. Mr. Harrison con- 
ducted the Bach and Brahms music with 
sincerity and a deep feeling for its 
classic beauty. The Chaconne is a de- 
lightful transcription and should be 


y 





Guy Fraser Harrison Conducted the Rochester 
Philharmonic's First Matinee 


played often on orchestral programs. 
The concerto was given a brilliant per- 
formance and Mr. McNabb was re- 
called by the enthusiastic audience five 
times. Mr. Harrison gave the Rou- 





Oranges. 

Grete Stueckgold and Nino Martini 
appeared here in a joint recital on Nov. 
15 in the second of the All-Star Con- 
cert series. Mr. Martini’s ringing 
tenor, unaffected stage presence and his 
manifest delight with his cordial recep- 
tion endeared him immediately to the 
audience. 

Both Miss Stueckgold and Mr. Mar- 
tini lavishly sang encores. The latter’s 
singing of La donna é mobile won him 
an ovation. Miss Stueckgold sang 
Brahms’s Vergebliches Standchen, 
Leise, Leise from Der Freischiitz, Schu- 
bert’s Wohin and many others in com- 
pelling fashion. The most applauded 
was the duet from Act 1 of La Boheme. 

W. R. Murpuy 
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manian dance music with its irregular 
rhythms a virtuoso performance. 

At the beginning of the second half 
of the program he announced the sud- 
den death on Nov. 13 of Dr. George 
Barlow Penny, a member of the East- 
man School faculty since its inception, 
and he conducted the orchestra in one 
of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words 
as a tribute to his memory. 

The chamber music series at Kil- 
bourn Hall opened on Nov. 13 with a 
recital by the Kroll Sextet, an ensemble 
of two violins, two violas and two 
‘cellos. Works by Brahms, Schonberg 
and Martinu were given excellent per- 
formances and were received with 
hearty commendation. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


COLLEGE BEGINS SERIES 








Large Advance Sale for Concert Course 
at University of Missouri 

CotumsBia, Mo., Nov. 20.—With the 
largest subscription sale in its history, 
the University Concert Series, spon- 
sored by the University of Missouri 
under the direction of the College of 
Fine Arts, James T. Quarles, dean, got 
under way with a recital by Fritz 
Kreisler on Nov. 12 at Brewer Field 
House. Maier and Pattison, duo-pian- 
ist, will appear on Dec. 5, the St. Louis 
Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor, on Feb. 25, and Rosa Ponselle 
on March 30. 

Faculty recitals during October have 
included those of Ellsworth MacLeod, 
and Margaret Tello, pianists; and Rog- 
ers Whitmore, violinist. Marshall Bry- 
ant, baritone, appeared on Nov. 14. The 
University Chorus will give a perform- 
ance of Samson et Dalila on Dec. 12, 
and, during the spring, will give Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. 





Hoerle-Marks Form Publicity Bureau 

Maurice Marks and Helen Hoerle 
have formed a publicity bureau under 
the name Hoerle-Marks, with offices at 
1776 Broadway, to handle personal, 
musical, theatrical and commercial pub- 
licity. Miss Hoerle was for several 
years director of publicity for the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau. 





The Conservatoire of Amsterdam, 
Holland, recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. 
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Carpenter and Saminsky Participate in 
Cowell Program at New School 

John Alden Carpenter and Lazare 
Saminsky participated in Henry Cowell's 
composer’s symposium at the New School 
for Social Research on the evening of Nov. 
7. Mr. Carpenter gave a talk on his 
work, Sea Drift, which had its first New 
York hearing by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony the following evening, and Judith 
Litante, accompanied by Mabel Schneider, 
sang a number of his songs. Mr. Saminsky 
spoke on The Return of the Pictorial and 
the Emotional in Present Day Music. His 
Litanies of Women, a song cycle, was sung 
by Rita Sebastian, and piano works were 
played by Edna Sheppard. 


David Guion and Princess Te Ata Give 
Cowboy and Indian Music 
As the seventh of the Entertainments for 
Children and Young People at Carnegie 
Hall on the morning of Nov. 17, David 
Guion and his Singing Cowboys, and 
Princess Te Ata of the Chickasaw tribe 
gave music of the Far West. Mr. Guion 
played transcriptions of cowboy and pioneer 
songs and the Singing Cowboys, Morton 
Bowe, Fred Keating, John Seagle and 
Stanley McClelland, in full regalia, sang 
ballads of the place and period. Princess 
Te Ata, accompanied by Margaret Malow- 
Malowney, presented Indian melodies. , 
). 








Concert of Gypsy Music Given at Plaza 

The first of a series of concerts of Gypsy 
Music was given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza on the afternoon of Nov. 7, 
Sigmund Spaeth making comments on the 
program and the background and history 
of Gypsy folk-lore. The musicians par- 
ticipating included Sergei Borowsky, bari- 
tone; Francesco Leoncavallo, 'cellist; Vic- 
toria Boshko, pianist; Kolia Negin, singer 
and guitarist; Annette Royak, soprano; 
Giuseppe Radaelli, tenor, and Vera Smir- 
nova with her Gypsy Ensemble. 





Institute of Musical Art Holds First 
Alumni Meeting of Season 

The season’s first alumni meeting of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music was held on the evening 
of Nov. 14, with George A. Wedge, presi- 
dent of the association as chairman. Her- 
bert Witherspoon was speaker for the 
evening, his subject being, Why Music? A 
short program was given by Doris Fre- 
richs, pianist; Ruby Elzy, soprano, and 
Bessie Simon, violinist. 


Alberto Jonas Plays at Combs College 
of Music 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Alberto Jonas, 
pianist, who recently joined the faculty of 
the Combs College of Music as head of the 
piano department, was heard in recital in 
the concert hall of the college together with 
his assistant, Elizabeth Hipple. Mr. Jonas 
played a group of his own compositions and 
Miss Hipple was heard in pieces by Rubin- 
stein, Chopin and Liszt, and the two artists 
joined in two-piano works by Ree, Schiitt 
and Kowalski. 
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Adelaide Gescheidt Pupils Heard 


Recent activities of pupils of Adelaide 

Gescheidt include the following: Helen 
Harbourt, soprano, was soloist for the 
Mattewan Women’s Club on Oct. 24, and 
has been engaged to sing the prima donna 
role in Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts with 
the Montclair Operetta Company, this 
month. Audrey Newitt, contralto, was 
soloist on Oct. 18 for the College Row 
Fashion Revue in Montclair. On Nov. 4 
she was soloist at the Bethel Presbyterian 
Church of East Orange, N. J., for the spe- 
cial organ dedication service. 
Wilanna Miles, soprano, was the guest 
soloist at the MacDowell Club reception 
held recently at St. John’s School, Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J. Dorothy Holsier, soprano, 
was soloist at the County Institute, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and will sing next month for the 
Liederkrantz in that city. Mary Van Mar- 
ter, was soloist at the President Hotel, 
Atlantic City, last month. Moise Bulboaca, 
tenor, was guest soloist at a meeting of 
the Italian ministers held in Riverside 
Church, last month. 





La Forge-Berimen Studios Active 

The La Forge Spanish Trio, Emma 
Otero, coloratura soprano; Manlio Ovidio, 
baritone, and Gerald Mirate, pianist, opened 
the Civic Concert Series at Asheville, 
N. C., on Nov. 7. A capacity audience at- 
tended and greeted these artists with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Mirate played the accom- 
paniments and two groups of solos. 

Frank La Forge and a group of his 
artist pupils will be heard in a concert in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Dec. 
17, in connection with a lecture by Olin 
Downes. Mr. La Forge will be at the 
piano for Richard Crooks in his concert at 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 19, and on Dec. 
27 at the Waldorf-Astoria in one of the 
Bagby concerts. 





Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt in Faculty 
Concerts at New York College 


Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt, pianist, who 
recently came from Europe to join the 
faculty of the New York College of Music, 
gave a recital in the music room of the 
college on Nov. 9. The program included 
works by Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Hinde- 
mith, Schonberg and Toch. The program 
was repeated on the evening of Nov. 15. 


Sixteen Centres Established for 
Schmitz Pedagogy 


Under the supervision of E. Robert 
Schmitz, classes have been established by 
the Schmitz Council of authorized repre- 
sentatives in sixteen cities from coast to 
coast. All of these are inspected by Mr. 
Schmitz from time to time during the year. 
This arrangement makes it possible for stu- 
dents of Mr. Schmitz’s summer classes to 
continue their work during the winter. 
Yearly examinations are necessary for con- 
tinued membership in the council. His re- 
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cent appearance in New York with the 
Roth Quartet is being followed by concerts 
in Montreal, with the St. Louis Symphony, 
Tulsa, Chickasaw, with the Dallas Sym- 
phony and in Los Angeles before returning 
East in February. 





Bergére Pupils Sing at Waldorf- 
Astoria 


Pupils of Lawrence Bergére, teacher of 
singing, were heard in a concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Nov. 
20. A program of operatic arias and 
songs was offered by Rose Ballard, Pris- 
cilla Hoyt and Cecilia Rhodes, sopranos ; 
John MacConnell, tenor, and Lansford 
McBride, basso cantante. Manon Ber- 
gére was accompanist. 





Barth Pupil Plays at Barbizon-Plaza 

Rachael Mastrota, pianist, artist-pupil of 
Hans Barth, was heard in recital at the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of Nov. 13 
Miss Mastrota offered the G Minor Sonata 
of Schumann, and with Mr. Barth at the 
second piano, Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor 
Concerto. 

Margery Todd, pianist, also an artist- 
pupil of Mr. Barth, was heard on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 30. 





Maria Pasquale Presents Pupils 


Maria Pasquale, teacher of piano, pre- 
sented her pupils in their annual concert in 
the auditorium of the MacDowell Club on 
the evening of Nov. 18. Augustin Miquel, 
tenor, assisted, accompanied by Ida Kaplan. 
Other pupils taking part were Leona Rizza, 
Fina Locurto, Margaret Augustoni, Lena 
Malgieri, Jeanet Davide, Louis Delfino, 
Philomena Borreca and Raffaela De 
Lanciano. 





New Adult Department Inaugurated at 
Chicago Musical College 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—A new department 
at the Chicago Musical College directed by 
Jean Clinton, aims to attract adult music 
lovers, adult non-professional pianists and 
students of voice and instruments. 

William Webb and Donald Dean, bari- 
tones, and Theodore Christinsen, tenor, 
pupils of Victor Chesnais, are members of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Chorus. Edward 
Wencel, pupil of Max Fischel, was concert- 
master at the performances of Pagli- 
acci and Student Prince on Nov. 4 at the 
Polish Woman’s Alliance Hall. Wanda 
Paul, artist pupil of Rudolph Ganz, played 
at the reception in honor of Maryla Kar- 
wawska and Jonusz Poplawski of the War- 
saw Opera Company. Thaddeus Kozuch, 
artist pupil of Rudolph Ganz, appeared in 
recital at Stevens Point, Wis., on Nov. 4. 
Lavinia Martin, pianist, pupil of Viola 
Cole-Audet was heard in recital in the Lit- 
tle Theatre, Nov. 9, and with Shelby 
Nickols, baritone, at the Lincoln Center, on 
Nov. 18. Isabel Laughlin, artist pupil of 
Silvio Scionti, was soloist on Nov. 1, for 
the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club. 





Settlement Music School Directs Culti- 
vation of the Arts 

PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 20.—The Settle- 
ment Music School is conducting classes 
in music, the dance, sculpture, dramatics, 
and a general cultivation of the arts. The 
enrollment in the music and social depart- 
ment alone numbers 1,104 and its faculty 
lists thirty-five instructors in harmony, 
composition, counterpoint and instrumental 
training. This excellent and creative work 
is under the guidance of Dr. E. Brooks 
Keffer, president. 


Dr. Horace Alwyne to Give Piano 
Recital at Settlement Music School 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—A piano recital 
was to be given at the Settlement Music 
School by Dr. Horace Alwyne, director of 
music at Bryn Mawr College, on Nov. 21 
in the auditorium of the school. 


PEABODY LISTS RECITALS 


Noted Artists on Conservatory’s List 
for Sixty-Ninth Season 

Artists who have appeared on the 
Friday afternoon series, opening Oct. 
26, of recitals of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music during this, its 
sixty-ninth season are, Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist ; the London String 
Quartet, Benno Moisewitsch, pianist. 
and Beal Hober, soprano. 

Other recitals will be given in the 
near future by Pasquale Tallarico, 
Stephen Deak, Alexander Sklarevski, 
Louis Robert and George Wargo, 
Egon Petri, Olga Averino, the Pro 
Arte Quartet, Samuel Feuermann, 
Austin Conradi, Eide Norena, the Kroll 
Sextet, Fraser Gange, Virgil Fox, 
Frank Gittelson, Walter Gieseking and 
others to be announced. 








Mu Phi Epsilon Celebrates Its Thirty- 
First Anniversary 

The thirty-first anniversary of the 
founding of Mu Phi Epsilon was ob 
served by the three New York units, 
Tau Alpha Chapter, the New York 
Alumnae Club and the resident members 
at the Club House. A buffet supper was 
followed by a musical program. Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach and Marguerita Sylva 
were honored guests. 

Helen Van Loon and Gene Rilla Cady 
were the artists contributing the pro- 
gram at a tea, on Nov. 11 at the Mu 
Phi Epsilon National Club. Miss Van 
Loon sang songs by Handel, Torelli, 
Debussy, Quilter and Woodman. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. Earl Hunt 
Miss Cady played piano works by 
Dohnanyi and Prokofieff. 





Barnes Is New Head of Washington 
Musical Institute 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—Dr. Edwin 
N. C. Barnes, for several years director 
of music here was elected president of 
the Washington Musical Institute on 
Nov. 2 to succeed Dr. C. E. Christiani 
who died recently. 





Dusseau and Hubert in Joint Recital 

ALLENTOWN, Pa., Nov. 20.—A ca 
pacity audience greeted Jeanne Dus- 
seau, soprano, and Marcel Hubert, 
cellist, in the second concert presented 
by the Community Concerts Associa- 
tion at the high school auditorium on 
Nov. 16. Miss Dusseau sang groups 
of German, French and English songs 
with fine enunciation, and Mr. Hubert 
was applauded for his work in music 
of Schubert, Breval, Couperin, Brahms 
Ravel, Sarasate and others. Several 
encores were added. Harold Dart 
accompanied both artists. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
noon of Nov. 18 The Scariatti-Tausig 
Pastorale and Capriccio was played with 
the apparently effortless ease that marks 
the trained and sensitive pianist, the Mozart 
Sonato in A with delicate wit and where 
most necessary, lyricism. 

Beethoven's Pathetique Sonata, projected 
with a sure knowledge of its mood gained 
Mr. Zachara much appreciative applause. 
Four evanescent Chopm works were in- 
telligently left unspoiled by undue senti- 
mentality and Scriabin's Two Poems, the 
pianist’s Menuet in Classic Style, the latter 
a brilliant if somewhat sumptuous transla- 
tion of its famous predecessor, Beethoven's 
Minuet in G. were given an excellent ex- 
position. 

Debussy’s Clair de Lume received the 
ol, unhurried performance the work re- 
wires. Liszt's Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody Closed the taxing program. P. 


Louise Lincoln Sings at Barbizon 


Louise Lincoln. coloratura soprano, gave 
a program largely of little known pieces at 
the Barbizon on the evening of Nov. 18. 

An aria from Donizetti's La Zingara be- 
gan the program and other unfamiliar 
works were 2 charming group of Ejigh- 
teenth Century French songs, three Spanish 
songs by Obradors and Granados, three 
Hungarian songs and three by H. Waldo 
Warner. An aria from La Traviata and 
Liadoff's Musical Sauff Box were espe- 
cially well presented Adelaide Zardo 
accompanied. N 


Zimbalist Makes First Seasonal 


Efrem Zimbalist. wiolimist 
Saidenberg, accompanist 
Nov. 18, evening 


Theodore 
Carnegie Hall 


Ciacomma ... Vitali 
Scotch Fantas; ‘ Bruch 
Recitativo and Scherzro—Caprice Kreisler 
Poeme Chausson 
Song of the Oroent Weitssberg 
Le Concou Arens sky 
Caprice . Kreutzer-Kau 


Grpsv Airs Sarasate 

Mr. Zimbalist once more showed himseli 

be the perfectly controlled and self- 
possessed artist that he perennially is, in his 
first New York appearance of the season 
at an anti-Nazi benefit concert. Playing a 
conventional program with impeccable, 
though sometimes dispassionate musician- 
ship, he gave the best of himself in the 
Brach Fantasy which is romantically beau- 
tiful music and most grateful for violin 
There is nothing soul-searching nor 
elaborately dramatic about this work, but 
the sheer ease and aplomb with which it 
was delivered gave it a certain grandeur. 
So invariably confident is Mr. Zimbalist of 
his intonation, his tone quality, his defini- 
ton, and, indeed, every phase of his per- 
formance that one is inclined to relax crit- 
ical vigilamce, assume a comfortable, pas- 
sive attitude and permit the music to work 
its will with one’s sensibilities. 

The mood held throughout the elegantly 
dated Ciaconma, the Fantasy and the 
Poéme (much-played this season). Only 
m the Kreisler exhibition piece for violin 
alone was one roused to occasional ques- 
tionings regarding tonal security and tech- 
nical fulfillment. The whole program, in- 
cluding the several encores, was much to 
the liking of the large audience, which 
greeted Mr. Zimbalist in a manner befitting 
an established favorite. Mr. Saidenberg 
was an admirable accompanist. R 


Charles Naegelé Heard in Piano Recital 
Charles Naegelé gave a program of piano 


music in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 18 He began with the Bach-Tausig 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 





Stell 


Andersen, Who Was Greeted 
Excellent Solo Piano Recital 


in an 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor to which 
he lent strength and dignity. The Scarlatti 
Pastorale and Sonata in A contained clarity 
and no little brilliance, and the Gluck- 
Sgambati Mélodie was played in a self- 
contained manner that heightened the natu- 
ral reserve of the work. 

Many of the Schumann Etuaes Sym- 
phoniques which closed the first half, were 
given too heavy-handed a performance but 
Mr. Naegelé played the final pages with 
so much vigor and temperament that he re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response from a large 
audience. A Chopin group, and works by 
Debussy, Lecuona and Griffes completed 
the program. 


Martha Graham Dances Superbly in 
Second Recital 


Martha Graham gave the second of her 
two dance recitals at the Guild Theatre on 
the evening of Nov. 18. The opportunity 
to see again the subtle Dance in Four 
Parts and American Provincials—two new 
interpretations by Miss Graham _ which 
were added to her repertoire only last 
week—was indeed welcome. Primitive 
Mysteries, Sarabande, Celebration, Fre- 
netic Rhythms, and Four Casual Develop- 
ments were also repeated. Louis Horst 
was the pianist and also the composer of 
three of the major musical settings of the 
evening. F. 


Beethoven Association Begins Season 


Participants, 
Walter Dam- 
Georges Barrére, flutist; 


3eethoven Association. 
Friedrich Schorr, baritone; 
rosch, pianist; 


Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Horace Britt, 
‘cellist. The Town Hall, November 19, 
evening : 

SD addcadencadnssdbaweennacnes Antonio Lotti 


Barrére-Salzedo- Britt 
Wohl denk’ ich oft; Alles endet was ent- 
stehet; Fiahlt meine Seele (Michelangelo 
Lieder); Der Musikant; Der Freund 
Hugo Wolf 
Mr. Schorr, Dr. Damrosch at the piano 
TEED. coccceaghabdthecegtabeceteuns Boris Koutzen 
Barrére-Salzedo- Britt 
Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen; Schén war was 
ich dir weihte: Wie bist du, meine Konigin; 
O liebliche Wangen; Der Tambourliedchen 


Brahms 
Mr. Schorr, Dr. Damrosch at the piano 
Sonata da Camera.............0-sseeeee Pierné 


arrére-Salzedo- Britt 
(First time in New York) 

A gala audience—and a gay one, that 
laughed appreciatively at Dr. Damrosch’s 
mistaken choice of song for Mr. Schorr 
and his quick recovery—greeted the first 
event of the Beethoven Association, ap- 
plauding the virtuosity of the three instru 
mental players equally with Mr. Schorr’s 
excellent Lieder singing. Each of the trios 
had its special interest: the Lotti for its 
delicate and antique flavor, the Koutzen 
because it was composed for and dedicated 
to the players, and the Pierné for its 
novelty. Mr. Koutzen has written a com- 
pact, clearly defined work, with particular 
attention to the capacities of each instru- 


ment and their delightful blending qualities. 
Of the three movements, the second has 
most appeal, a sort of languid, wayward 
charm which is very seductive to the ear. 
Pierné’s work has also second movement 
superiority, a Sarabande of wistful ex- 
quisiteness with a flute melody of lovely 
flowing lines. All three performers were 
at their best, and the result was uncom- 
monly interesting. 

Mr. Schorr sang with fine tone and a 
command of varying moods in both his 
groups. Of the Wolf songs, the last three 
were best projected, and among the 
Brahms, the third listed was very beauti- 
fully sung. Dr. Damrosch came in for his 
share of the applause and enjoyed the joke 
on himself as much as the audience did. 


Q. 


Stell Andersen Gives Solo Recital 
Stell Andersen, pianist. The Town Hall, 


Nov. 20, evening : 
Toccata in D Minor; Courante in 
eens Bae Bh Gos occas ccesees Scarlatti 
Prelude and Fugue in D......... Bach- Busoni 
Intermesne Op. 117, No. 2... ..0ccccece Brahms 
Four Waltzes: E. Major; E Minor; 
C Sharp Minor; C Sharp Major..... Brahms 


Rhapsody in E Fiat........... .. Brahms 
eee 
Etudes: Op. 25, No. 11 and No. 5..... Chopin 
Etude D Sharp Minor ‘ .Scriabin 
Three Bagatelles.................+.. Teherepnin 
WES uhbesaes 644s veces - .Albeniz 


It was a carefully chosen and thought- 
fully interpreted program that Stell Ander- 
sen presented for her first appearance of 
the season. The piéce de résistance natur- 
ally was the great Bach prelude and fugue 
in the Busoni version which has been ex- 
ceedingly popular with recitalists this 
season—and strangely so, since in the 
hands of even the finest virtuoso, this 
music can be nothing more than a feeble 
shade of its organ original. One quickly 
decided that Miss Andersen had taken 
the only feasible course with the work by 
throwing strict pianism overboard and 
imitating as nearly as possible the big 
effects of the organ. Some noise and con- 
fusion was necessitated thereby in certain 
polyphonically intricate portions and purity 
of tone quality often had to be sacrificed, 
but one felt gratitude, nevertheless, for 
deliverance from the tinkling, hopelessly 
inadequate conceptiogs too often put for- 
ward. 

The Chopin Etudes were capably and 
sensibly treated (particularly the second, 
built on passing dissonances) without any 
attempt to make out an elaborate poetic 
case for them. In the Brahms group, the 
waltzes were competently—not impressive- 
ly—played, and the Intermezzo came off 
with real distinction. A friendly audience 
was well pleased with the whole perform- 
ance. 


WiLMA HILperG, pianist. Barbizon, Nov. 
6, evening. Brahms-Handel Variations and 
works by Chopin, Albeniz, Griffes, Scria- 
bin and other modern composers. 


HAzev GricGs, pianist. HELEN LANIER, 
soprano. Steinway Hall, Nov. 10, morn- 
ing. Program of Music for Young Stu- 
dents. Folk songs in various tongues and 
piano works by classical and modern com- 
posers. 


Francis Bacon. Barbizon, Nov. 11, 
afternoon. Lecture-recital on Spanish re- 
ligious and secular dances consisting of 
lantern slides and phonograph records. 
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FLorRENCE JOHNSON, contralto. Arthur 
Peterson, accompanist. Roerich Hall, 
Nov. 13, evening. Lecture-recital of 
classical and modern songs with comments 
by Sidney Sukoenig. 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN, soprano. Elsa 
Fiedler, accompanist. Barbizon, Nov. 13, 
evening. Costume recital of Russian and 
French folk songs, American Hill Songs 
and a group from Latin America. 


NICANOR ZABALETA, harpist. Roerich 
Hall, Nov. 17. Program of original works 
for harp and transcriptions from various 
sources, classical and modern. 

ANNA DnritTEL, ‘cellist. Genia Nemen- 
off Luboshutz, accompanist. Roerich Hall, 
Nov. 20, evening. Bach Suite, Sonatas by 
Valentini and Huré. Three Poems dedi- 
cated to the artist and accompanied by the 
composer Paul Creston. Shorter works 
Comments on the program were made by 
Sidney Sukoenig. 


BrRAHNA CHALEFMAN, soprano. MAR 
CELLA GEON, pianist. Barbizon, Nov. 20, 
evening. Songs in English, German, 


French and Italian. Schumann’s Papillons 
and piano pieces by Chopin and Mac- 
Dowell. 


Florence Foster Jenkins Sings to Large 
Audience at the Ritz-Carlton 


Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, as 
sisted by the Pascarella Chamber Music 
Society, appeared before an audience that 
crowded the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton 
on the evening of Nov. 8. 

Mme. Jenkins began with two German 
songs by Brahms and Una Voce Poco Fa 
from The Barber of Seville. A group of 
Spanish songs, by Pagans, Oteo, Esperola 
and Chapi, in costume, followed, with Cla- 
vellitos as a vivacious encore. The Prayer 
from Tosca and a group of songs in Eng 
lish completed the list. Mme. Jenkins 
was applauded heartily. 

The Pascarella organization consists of 
Enzo Pascarella and Max Schwartz, vio 
lins; Jack Leff, viola and Caesar Pascar 
ella, ‘cello. They played works by Becket, 
Mozart and Dvorak, being assisted in the 
last by Carl Pascarella, pianist. With 
Cosmé McMoon, pianist, they accompanied 
Mme. Jenkins in her final number, The 
Blue Danube. Nathan Price was at the 
piano for the remainder of the program 
excepting two songs by Elmo Russ which 
the composer accompanied. H. 





The Patricians Open Concert Series in 
Aeolian Hall 

The Patricians, Associated Friends of 
the Three Fine Arts, gave the first of a 
series of concerts in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 5. The program was given 
by Mme. Anna Barnouw, reader; Greta 
Skoog, mezzo-soprano; Byron Warner, 


tenor, and Vladimir Padwa, pianist. Mr. 


Padwa began the program with the Chopin 
G Minor Ballade. Miss Skoog sang an 
excerpt from Rheingold and songs by Per- 
golesi, Strauss, Sibelius and Brahms. _Mr. 
Warner was heard in arias from Radamisto 
&nd Manon and so in Italian and E 
ish Mme. Barnouw contributed a 

the Three Fine Arts, and Is There a 
Santa Claus? 
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Henri Verbrugghen / 


Nosrarmip, Mixx. Nov. 20.—Henri 
Terbrus former conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and chairman of 
the department of music at Carleton Col- 
lege, died om Nov. 12, following a stroke 
suffered five days previously. He was 
sixty-one years old. 

Henri Verbrugghen was born in Brus- 
sels, Aug. 1, 1873, the son of a wealthy 
manufacturer who intended him for the 
profession of surgery. He began the study 
f woolim umder Hubay at an early age, 
making his first public appearance at eight. 
A year keter, he played with such success 
at 2 comeert of the Cercle Littéraire et 
Musicale that Ysaye, with whom he was 
then studying, persuaded his parents to 

become a professional 
musiciam. Im 1888, he accompanied Ysaye 
to England. where he played under 
Henschel, Cowen and Wood. 

When Henschel founded the Scottish 
Symphony of Glasgow in 1891, he appointed 
Verbrugghen concertmaster. Three years 
later, he was comeertmaster of the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra im Paris, but returned to 
Glasgow im 1895, again as concertmaster of 
the Scottish Symphony, this time also as 
assistant conductor. During the next few 
years he served for ome season as professor 
of wiolim at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music im Dublin, acted as conductor in 
Colwyn and Llandudno, Wales, organized 
the Verbrugghen String Quartet and from 
1922 to 1905, led the Promenade Concerts 
im Queens Hall, London. He resigned this 
post on account of duties in Glasgow, where 
he had been appointed head of the depart- 
ments of orchestra, opera and chamber- 
music at the Atheneum In 1911, he suc- 
ceeded Cowen as conductor of the Glasgow 
Choral Union. 

The smecess of a great Beethoven Fes- 
tival in Queen's Hall im 1914 induced him 
to give a similar one the following year 
devoted to works of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

When a state commission from New 
South Wales was sent to Europe in 1915, 
to select a musician to be head of a con- 
servwatory at Sydney, Verbrugghen was 
chosen out of 400 applicants. He made a 
great success of the imstitution and also of 
2 symphony orchestra im the same city. 
After sewen years, he returned to Europe. 

His first New York appearance was in a 
special comcert conducting the Russian 
= in 2 Beethoven program on Feb. 
21, 1918 

In 1922, Verbrugghen was invited te be 
one of five guest conductors of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. His success was such 
that be was emgaged as permanent con- 
ductor for three years, at the end of which 
time his contract was extended to 1932. He 
appeared in Carnegie Hall in 1924 with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. In April, 1930, he 
was made an officer of the Belgian Crown 
by Kime Albert. the order being bestowed 
upon him at a-special ceremony at-one of 


allow him to 
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his symphony concerts. 

His leadership of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony ended abruptly after his first concert 
of the season of 1931-1932, when he col- 
lapsed during a rehearsal. Ili health pre- 
vented his resuming his duties with the 
orchestra and he was succeeded by Eugene 
Ormandy. After a year of rest and travel 
he assumed the position at Carleton College 
in 1932. 

He is survived by his former wife, who 
was Alice Gordon Beaumont, and four 
children, Gabrielle Verbrugghen and Dr. 
Adrien Verbrugghen both of Evanston, IIL, 
Phillippe Verbrugghen of Park Rapids, 
Minn., and Marcelle Verbrugghen of Clear- 
brook, Minn. 





James E. Furlong 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 20.—James E. 
Furlong, one of the best known concert 
managers in the country and active in the 
field in Rochester for nearly half a century, 
died at his home here today. 

Born in Rochester seventy years ago, Mr. 
Furlong passed his entire life in the city. 
It is said that he first conceived the idea of 
becoming a manager after hearing Adelina 
Patti sing. Assisted by a group of friends, 
his first managerial venture was a joint 
lecture by James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, 
and Bill Nye the humorist. His success 
was such that in 1891, he was able to 
achieve the ambition of bringing Patti to 
Rochester for a concert. 

He then established the Furlong Series 
and during the years of its activity brought 
practically every musical artist of note to 
Rochester. Mr. Furlong numbered among 
his friends some of the world’s greatest 
musical celebrities. The first concert given 
in Rochester by the New York Symphony 
under Dr. Walter Damrosch was under 
his management. 





Dr. Frank Sill Rogers 


Atsany, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church for forty-two 
years, died at his home here on Nov. 17. 
Dr. Rogers was born in Albany in 1872. 
He studied music here and later in Munich, 
Dresden and Milan. When nineteen he was 
organist in North Adams, Mass., but came 
to St. Peter’s the following year. 

In 1911, Dr. Rogers organized the Men- 
delssohn Club, a male chorus of eighty 
members. He was to have conducted the 
twenty-fifth anniversary concert five days 
before his death. He is survived by his 
mother and one sister. 


Marian Seward Kaufman 


Marian Seward Kaufman, wife of 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist, a member of 
the faculty of Hunter College, and herself 
gifted as a writer of verse, died at her 
home on Nov. 16. Mrs. Kaufman was 
born in Shanghai, China, where her father 
was stationed as a member of the United 
States Diplomatic Corps, in 1874. She 
ag Mr. Kaufman who survives her 
in 1905. 








Richard Lindenhahn 

Mrnneapouis, Nov. 20.—Richard Lin- 
denhahn, first French horn player of the 
Minneapolis Symphony since 1913, died of 
a heart attack at the first rehearsal on Nov. 
7. He was fifty-seven years old. A native 
af Halle, Germany, he first played in the 
municipal orchestra of Ehrfort, later go- 
ing to Hamburg. Subsequently he played 
in Mainz, Cologne and Amsterdam. In 
1909 he came to the United States and for 
four years was a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera House orchestra in Ne 
York. J. K. S. 





Mrs. Frederick B. Ingram 


Datias, Tex., No. 20.—Mrs. Frederick 
B. Ingram, pianist, one of the founders of 
the Music Study Club and several times 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Dallas Woman’s Club, died on Oct. 28, 
following a long illness. Mrs. Ingram, who 
was Maidie Watkin before her marriage, 
was born in Dallas in 1883. She studied 
music in her native city and at the New 
England Conservatory. She concertized 
during the early years of the century and 
more recently in a two-piano combination 
with Mrs. Joseph B. Rucker: S 





W. LeRoy Coghill Y 


Brooktyn, Nov. 20.—Walter LeRoy 
Coghill, general manager and member of 
the board of directors of the John Church 
Company, music publishers, who brought 
out the works of many prominent Ameri- 
can composers, died of pneumonia on Nov. 
11, after a brief illness. 

Born in Henderson, N. C., in 1876, Mr. 
Coghill had been associated with the John 
Church Company for thirty-seven years, 
until it was sold, five years ago to the 
Theodore Presser Co., but he remained 
active in the musical field in which he had 
done such important work in behalf of the 
American composer. 

Mr. Coghill was vice-president of the 
Musicians Club of New York, a member 
of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers; of the National 
Association of American Composers and 
Conductors, the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution and the Ends of the Earth Club. 
He had recently been in charge of a series 
of recitals by the New York Chamber 
Music Society for the benefit of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, also for a con- 
cert for the New York Philharmonic- Sym- 
phony Fund last spring. 

In December, 1911, he was in charge 
of the music at the first municipal Christ- 
mas tree in the old Madison Square Gar- 
den. A monster outdoor concert on June 
30, 1917, on the scene of the Battle of 
Long Island in Prospect Park, was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Coghill with Sousa’s Band, 
Anna Case and David Bispham, soloists. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Martha Frances Coghill, and two sons, 
Kenchin Wesley and Robert Webb Coghill. 
Funeral services in Brooklyn were con- 
ducted by the Right Reverend Charles F. 
Reifsnider, Bishop of Tokyo, Japan. The 
body was accompanied to Henderson, N. 
C., by his daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
chin W. Coghill and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, a friend of Mr. Coghill’s for many 
years. Services there were conducted in 
the Methodist Protestant Church built 
by Mr. Coghili’s father. Mr. Spross 
played an organ program of Mr. Cog- 
hill’s favorite works including Nevin’s 
The Rosary and his own Jean. 

Among the many expressions of sym- 
pathy received by Mrs. Coghill, were let- 
ters from Lawrence Tibbett, Frank La 
Forge, Dr. William C. Carl, Harold Mor- 
ris and many other noted musicians. 





Dr. George B. Penny 

Rocnester, N. Y., Nov. 20.— Dr. 
George Barlow Penny, professor emeritus 
of musical history and theory at the East- 
man School of Music, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at his home on Nov. 15. 

Dr. Penny was born in Haverstraw, N. 
Y., in 1861, and graduated from Cornell 
in 1885. He studied music at the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse and was successively dean 
of the School of Fine Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and city organist at Topeka, 
being the first municipal organist in the 
country. He was later head of the music 
department of Washburn College. 

Dr. Penny is survived by his wife, one 
son, Carl, a brother, William, and one 


WINNIPEG ATTENDS 
VARIED RECITALS 


Kreisler Gives Concert on Celeb- 
rity List—Hart House 
Quartet Performs 


Winnipec, Nov. 20.—Fritz Kreisler 
gave the second recital of the Winni- 
peg Celebrity Series. The audience 
of 4,000 was overwhelmed by his su- 
perb artistry in a program replete with 
encores, which included Handel’s Sona- 
ta in A Major; Prelude and Gavotte by 
Bach; Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E- 
Minor; Korngold’s Suite from the mu 
sic to Much Ado About Nothing; tw: 
Slavonic dances, Dvorak-Kreisler and 
Spanish dance from La Vida Breve by 
de Falla-Kreisler. Carl Lamson was 
the accompanist. 

The Hart House String Quartet gav« 
a recital in the Fort Garry Hotel on 
Nov. 1. The program consisted of 
works by Haydn, Beethoven and Schu 
mann. The concert was sponsored by 
a group of music teachers—W. George 
Rutherford, convenor. In honor of the 
visiting quartet a reception was held at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Neil John 
MacLean, following the recital. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical 
program of Oct. 24, held in the Fort 
Garry Hotel, was devoted to the work 
of Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss 
Those contributing were Valborg Le 
land, Flora Goulden, Mary Gussin, vio 
linists; Agnes Kelsey, soprano; Anna 
Moncrieff Hovey, Bernard Naylor 
pianists; Bruno Schmidt, ‘cellist; and 
Michael Batenchuk, viola player. 

The opening meeting of the Junior 
Musical Club, Lyla Brown, president 
was held in the Music and Arts concert 
hall on Nov. 6. Valborg Leland, violin 
ist, and Stanley Hoban, baritone, gave 
a joint recital. Miss Hovey and Mr 
Naylor were the accompanists. 

Angna Enters gave an interesting 
program of Episodes and composition: 
in dance form at the opening meeting 
of the Women’s Musical Club on Nov 
5 in the concert hall of the Auditoriun 
Kenneth Yost was at the piano. Mrs 
C. S. Riley, president of the club, en 
tertained in honor of Miss Enters 
Pierre Pinchik, Jewish cantor, appeared 
in recital on Oct. 31 in the Walker 
theatre. Mary Gussin, violinist, assist- 
ed. Clara Pearlman accompanied. 

A general meeting of the Winnipeg 
Symphony was held on Oct. 23. Eus 
tace Brock was elected president. Ber 
nard Naylor is the conductor. Three 
concerts will be given by the orchestra 
this season. The Winnipeg Male Voice 
choir, Mr. Naylor conductor, announces 
its first concert of the season on Nov 

Mary Moncrierr 





sister, Mrs. Gustay Oberlander, whose hus- 
band founded the Oberlander Trust. 





Charles H. Gabriel 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Charles H. Gabriel. 
Jr., formerly of this city died in Los 
Angeles on Nov. 13. Mr. Gabriel collab- 
orated with his father, the famous hymn 
writer, Charles H. Gabriel, Sr., in the com- 
position of several hundred hymns. He was 
at one time a member of the staff of 
MusicaL America (Chicago office.) musi- 
cal director of station WGN, and started 
the career of the famous Amos and 
Andy team. He was for a time editor of 
Popular Mechanics. Prior to his illness 
Mr. Gabriel was program director of the 
NBC studio at San Francisco. 


Baiko Onoye 
Toxyo, Nov. 10.—Baiko Onoye, one of 
the outstanding actors and dancers of 
Japan, died here yesterday. 
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CURTIS GROUPS IN 
CHAMBER RECITALS 


Leuis Bailly Directs Student 
Ensemble Series—Russian 
Ballet Is Popular 


Parapetraia, Nov. 20.—With a 
program encompassing the classic, the 
romantic and the modern schools of 
composition, the seventh season of free 
Sunday evening concerts of chamber 
music in the Great Hall of the Art Mu- 
seum at Fairmount began on Nov. 11 
with an audience of 2,000. These con- 
certs are made possible through the co- 
eration of Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok and are given by artist students of 
the Curtis Institute, under the artistic 
lirection of Dr. Louis Bailly, head of 
the department of chamber music at 
the institute. Commemorating Armistice 
Day there was a prelude of a Bach 
chorale, Wenn Ich in Angst und Noth, 
appropriate in mood to the occasion and 
played by a brass choir or tuba and four 
trombones. 


Bach Musie Applauded 


More Bach came in the exquisitely 
played second Brandenburg Concerto, 
with Dr. Bailly as conductor and the 
following soloists: Samuel Krauss, 
trumpet; Harold Bennett, flute; Harold 
Gomberg, oboe; Nathan Snader, violin, 
and Zadel Skolovsky, piano. The ac- 
companying string orchestra included 
Leon Zawisza, David Frisina, Fred- 
erick Vogelgesang, Rafael Pruian, 
Julian Salkin, Leonard Frantz, Rowland 
“resswell, William Klenz and William 
Valentine. Eunice Shapiro, violin, and 
Joseph Levine, piano, contributed an un- 
usually smooth performance of the 
Leken sonata, revealing the individual 
genius of its composer, destined to die 
so young, shining through the César 
Franck influence. The Dohnanyi quar- 
tet in A, Op. 33, much more mature 
than his more familiar Op. 11, and cer- 
tainly touched with the modernistic in 
freedom of form and harmonization, was 
skillfully played by the Casimir Quartet, 
Charles Jaffe and Eunice Shapiro, vio- 
ins Virginia Majewski, viola, and Vic- 
tor Gottlieb, ‘cello. The lovely slow 
movement, a theme and variations, re- 
-eived the most applause of the evening. 


Russian Ballet to Return 


The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, under 
the tour management of Sol Hurok, 
scored a repeat of last year’s sensational 
success. Again it began with a per- 
formance for the Philadelphia Forum 
William K. Huff, director, and again 
gave public performances, three of them 
in the Academy of Music and again it 
will accede to popular demand by a re- 
turn engagement. Big houses followed 
the proceedings of grace, mobility, color 
and pageantry, on Nov. 5, 7 and 9 with 
2 matinee on the 7th. Many of the 
choicest numbers of the repertoire were 
given in well varied programs, some of 
them for the first time in this city. 
Among these were the fairy story, La 
Boutique Fantistique, to Rossini-Res- 
pighi music in which toys come to life; 
Scuola di Balla, exemplifying the nu- 
merous figures and routines of the 
classic ballet, in a comedietta by Goldoni 
set to Boccherini excerpts; and Le 
Mariage d’Aurore, in which various 
forms such as polonaise, mazurka, fa- 
randole, etc., were exquisitely danced in 
a colorful environment to a score se- 
a from shorter works of Tchaikov- 

Interesting settings of two of Heine’s 
poems, Du Bist wie Eine Blume, and 
Belshazzar, sung by the composer, Louis 
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Shenk, baritone, for the first time in 
public, were among the appreciated 
items in his annual recital on Nov. 12 
in the Barclay ballroom. The dramatic 
quality of the ballad was well caught 
in the second number. Mr. Shenk was 
in very good voice, his mezza voce 
being notable, and his interpretations 
left nothing to be desired in aptness 
and diversification. Among his best of- 
ferings were the Handel, Arm, Arm, Ye 
Brave, from Judas Maccabeus, and the 
familiar, Where’er You Walk from Se- 
mele, a Brahms group of which Ver- 
rath was outstanding, with the Serenade 
as an encore, and songs by Weckerlin, 
Fourdrain and Brueckler. 

Virginia Kendrick, contralto, was the 
soloist in a recital at International 
House of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Nov. 9, offering more than a 
dozen songs, ballads and lieder in Eng- 
lish, French and German, which merited 
the approval they received on account of 
artistic interpretation and the singer’s 
gift of dramatizing by expression and 


gesture. Theodore Walstrum was her 
able accompanist. 


Chenkin Is Heard 


Victor Chenkin, character singer, 
on Nov. 11 in Fleisher Auditorium, 
gave his program of costume songs, in- 
cluding songs of a Jester, Gypsy songs, 
songs of the Caucasus, and Hebrew 
songs. Gifted with a serviceable bari- 
tone and the ability to impersonate, the 
singer created unusual effects, appreci- 
able by many in the audience who did 
not know either of the languages in 
which he sang, Russian and Hebrew. 

Guy Marriner, the Australian pianist, 
gave the second of his series of lecture 
recitals on the history of the piano and 
its music on Nov. 6 at Bryn Mawr 
College. He is illustrating the series 
with significant and typical works of 
the periods described, in this case Han- 
del, Mozart and Rameau being the com- 
posers treated. On Nov. 13 Beethoven’s 
piano music was similarly discussed. 

W. R. Murpuy 





COAST CITY ENJOYS 


Gilbert & Sullivan and English 
Pieces Given—New Quartet 
Appears 


San Francisco, Nov. 20.—While the 
peers attended the “grand” opera,, a lot 
of lesser (and greater) nabobs were en- 
joying Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe 
as staged at the Curran Theatre by the 
Lyric Opera Comique Company as the 
third offering in its season of reper- 
toire. The Mikado and Pinafore pre- 
ceded the political satire of “peers and 
peri” in the company’s repertoire but 
it was the latter that was most satis- 
fyingly staged. 

The Opera Comique company is 
headed by Allan Rogers, Dorothy Whit- 
more, Tudor Williams, Myrtle Aber 
and Ruth Holloway. The chorus, by 
virtue of vocal excellence, vies with the 
soloists for stellar honors. Arthur 
Cunningham was added to the cast of 
Iolanthe or short notice and gave a 
fine performance as the Earl of Moun- 
tararat. The company is rich in voices. 
There is not a bad one in the lot. 

Opera, of sorts, has been the fare of 
the month. The English Opera Players 
returned from a tour of the Northwest 
and British Columbia and played a 
week at the Columbia Theatre in the 
old ballad operas, The Farmer and 
Love in a Villiage. The latter was 
superior by far. Marston Haddock and 
G. Donald Gray, both formerly of 
Leeds, England, are directors of the 
company and the leading tenor and 
baritone, respectively. Dove Irene Kil- 
gore is the attractive soubrette and Es- 
ter Folli graced the dramatic soprano 
role in Love in a Village. 


New Quartet Introduced 


The San Francisco String Quartet 
inaugurated its promised series of 
downtown concerts at popular prices on 
Nov. 7 when an audience of encourag- 
ing proportions heard Beethoven’s F 
Major Quartet Op. 18 No. 1 and Sme- 
tana’s in E Minor given splendid read- 
ings. Naoum Blinder, Eugene Heyes, 
Lajos Fenster and Willem Dehe make 
up the new chamber music group that 
bids fair to win wide recognition be- 
cause of its merit. 

A dance recital by Vivian Wall, a 
talk on Tannhauser by Maude Fay 
Symington, a chamber music program 
by The Music Lovers and American Ar- 
tists’ series program featuring Dorothy 
Pasmore, ’cellist and Marienne Mabee, 





LIGHT OPERA LISTS 


soprano, took place simultaneously on 
Nov. 9. The Music Lovers featured a 
Haydn Divertissement Op. 100 No. 1 
for flute, violin and ’cello, charmingly 
played by Merrill Jordan, Frances 
Wiener and Herman Reinberg ; Beetho- 
ven’s posthumous trio in one move- 
ment for violin, ’cello and piano with 
Margaret Tilly at the keyboard; folk 
songs with Doris Barr Stanislawski as 
soloist; and the Brahms Trio Op. 8. 
Interesting fare admirably played. 

Warren D. Allen, organist of Stan- 
ford University, gave a recital on the 
memorial organ in Grace Cathedral 
under the auspices of the A. A. G. O. 
on Nov. 13 

Seattle Pianist Wins Favor 

A young pianist of amazing facilities 
by the name of Randolph Hokanson is 
rapidly winning the admiration Of Sttect 
groups of San Franciscans who have 
been enjoying the privilege of hearing 
him. Only nineteen and looking much 
younger, the youth has the electrifying 
qualities of a Horowitz and interpretive 
gifts on a par with his technique. He 
hails from Seattle. 

Adele Marcus, pianist, was guest ar- 
tist for the Pacific Musical Society’s 
first program of the month and added 
to laurels already gained for artistic 
merit. The San Francisco A Cappella 
Choir directed by Waldemar Jacobsen 
and Jessica Voight Marcelli, violinist, 
shared program time with Miss Mar- 
cus. 

Marjory M. FIsHerR 


LOUISVILLE OPENS 
NEW MUSICAL YEAR 


John Charles Thomas and Nino 
Martini Applauded in 
Fine Recitals 


Loutsvi..e, Nov. 20.—The Louisville 
musical season for 1934-35 was splen- 
didly inaugurated on Oct. 16 with a 
concert by John Charles Thomas at the 
Memorial Auditorium in the Junior 
League Artist’s Series. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic and Mr. 
Thomas graciously added many encores. 
Carroll Hollister accompanied. 


On Oct. 15 the first of six concerts to 
be given by the Civic Arts group was 
presented at the Memorial Auditorium 
by the Louisville Symphony under the 
baton of Joseph Horvath. A large au- 
dience attended and applauded heartily. 
This year marks the twentieth anniver- 
sary of this orchestra. 


Nino Martini opened the Wednesday 
Morning series of recitals at the Mem- 
orial Auditorium on Oct. 22 and made 
a tremendous impression, not only with 
his beautiful singing, but by his grac- 
ious personality and his willingness to 
present encores. The efficient accom- 
panist was Miguel Sandoval. That same 
week Charles Courboin opened the new 
Kilgan organ at St. Agnes Catholic 
church and gave a private recital for 
invited guests at the music room of Mrs. 
J. B. Speed. Louise Homer Stiles pre- 
sented the first of the Women’s Club 
concert series in their auditorium on 
Oct. 29 and made a good impression 
upon a cordial audience. Louise Robin- 
son accompanied. 

The Cincinnati Symphony played an 
afternoon concert for children and an 
evening concert of symphonic propor- 
tions to two sold-out houses at the Mem- 
orial Auditorium on Oct. 30. The after- 
noon concert was conducted by Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff and the evening one by 
Eugene Goossens. The applause was 
enormous and amounted to an ovation 
for conductors and orchestra. 


On Nov. 1 the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet was the second presentation by 
the Junior League and was greeted by 
an audience of capacity size. The pro- 
gram of operatic excerpts was superbly 
presented by these outstanding artists. 
Nov. 8 brought Ruggiero Ricci, youth- 
ful violinist, to the Memorial Auditor- 
ium as the second presentation by the 
Wednesday Morning Community Con- 
cert Association. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence showered applause upon him in 
unstinted measure. Arpad Sandor was 
the accompanist. Harvey PEAKE 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL CLUB RENEWS ITS ACTIVITY 





Philadelphia Group Presents Program 
of International Music at 
Notable Opening 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The 
auspicious opening of the Philadelphia 
Music Club’s season, Ella Olden Har- 
tung, president, in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford on Nov. 13, was preceded by the 
annual Friendship Luncheon, at which 
Mayor J. Hampton Moore and Con- 
gressman Tyler Page were the principal 
speakers. The program was entitled 
Musicale Internationale and listed music 
from all parts of the world. 

Lena Blanche Jones, chairman, acted 
as accompanist for a number of the 
artists. The guest artist was Ssonia, in- 
terpretative dancer who offered various 


Greek and other types of dances with 
an efficient technique, to music by 
Richard Strauss, Brahms, Grieg and 
others. 


The charming song cycle for mixed 
quartet, Flora’s Holiday, by H. Lane 
Wilson, was sung by Margaret Wilson, 
soprano; Thelma Davis, contralto; 
James Montgomery, tenor and George 
Bush, baritone. Chinese songs by the 
late Camille Zeckwer and Joncieres, were 
well delivered by Miss Davis and Grace 
Cleeland, soprano. The Hubbard sis- 
ters, Irene, ‘cellist, and Blanche, harp- 
ist, played works by French composers. 
Ruth Good Carnwarth and Phyllis Gil- 
more Beattie, read poems of India and 
Russia. Helen Rowle, violinist, ac- 
companied some of the —. 


R. M. 
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GOOSSENS IN FINE 
SCHUMANN READING 


Onegin Soloist with Cincinnati 
Symphony—Recitals and 
Concerts Numerous 

Cincinnati, Nov. 20.—Sigrid One- 
gin was soloist at the third pair of 


Cincinnati Symphony concerts conduct- 
ed by Eugene Goossens on Nov. 9 and 


10 in Emery Auditorium. The pro- 
gram: 
Concerto in Theatrical Style...... Couperin 
Aria Parto, Parto from Titus; Alleluia 
SN NE a he deccnercsmsetecs Mozart 
Mme. Onegin 
Symphony No. 2 in C.......... Schumann 
Paris, a Nocturne, The Song of a 
a er Delius 
Aria, O Prétres de Baal from Le 
DED cuckendesceanbusde ses Meyerbeer 
Bolero from Sicilian Vespers........ Verdi 
Mme. Onegin 
Slavonic Dance No. I, Op. 46...... Dvorak 


With all signs of roughness banished 
from its playing, the orchestra emerged 
with first honors at its latest concerts, 
and that despite the fact that Mme. 
Onegin’s work was of a calibre which, 
under ordinary circumstances, might 
well have made her the dominating 
feature of the program. 

Under Mr. Goossens’s baton the 
orchestra achieved its most noteworthy 
moments during the Schumann sym- 
phony. There was more than a touch 
of virtuosity to its playing of the 
Scherzo and all of the beauties of the 
Adagio were fully realized. To Mr. 
Goossens the credit must be given for 
the clarity and persuasiveness with 
which the first and last movements 
were invested. His reading minimized 
their weaknesses and faults, and em 
phasized virtues too often overlooked in 
performance. 

The Delius Nocturne was exquisite 
ly done, as all Delius music is when 
Mr. Goossens interprets it. The Cou 
perin suite was charming and the 
Dvorak dance was stirringly presented. 


Popular Concerts Begin 


On the afternoon of Nov. 4 the first 
Popular Concert of the year was given 
in Emery Auditorium, with Edith, 
Bruestle Owen, soprano, as soloist. The 
program included the overture to The 
Flying Dutchman, the Ballet Music 
from Rosamunde, Lalo’s suite, Na- 
mouna, Tchaikovsky’s Festival March, 
the Holbrooke Variations on The 
Familiar Nursery Rhyme, Schumann’s 
Abendlied and Percy Grainger’s Coun- 
try Gardens. Mrs. Owen sang arias 
by Verdi and Massenet. 

Recitals and concerts of the past fort- 
night have been numerous. Grete 
Stueckgold sang magnificently at the 
opening concert of the Matinee Musical 
Club series in the Hall of Mirrors of 
the Netherland Plaza. Margaret Hal- 
stead was presented in recital at the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club and Hubert 
Cockritz was heard under the auspices 
of the Clifton Music Club. At the sec 
ond Artist Series concert of the season 
J. Herman Thuman presented the 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet. 

S. T. Witson 





Sidney Katchurin Wins Award 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Sidney 
Katchurin, a pupil of Ben Stad, won 
the Leopold Stokowski prize for an 
appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Mr. Stokowski’s baton. 
Mr. Katchurin played the Vivaldi Con- 
certo on Oct. 24, and as winner of the 
recent violin auditions for the Youth 
Concerts was the soloist at the first of 
these. 
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Plans for Season at Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 3) 
senet work will include Lucrezia Bori, 
Richard Crooks, Giuseppe De Luca and 
Léon Rothier with Louis Hasselmans 
conducting. The same evening, Pon- 
chielli’s La Gioconda will be sung in 
commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of the composer. Rosa Ponselle 
will make her first appearance of the 
season in the name-part. The reper- 
toire for the remainder of the opening 
week has not yet been announced. 

The revival of Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier will be made during the 
second week. Lotte Lehmann will ap- 
pear as the Marschallin for the first 
time here, and Maria Olszewska as 
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Two Newly Engaged Wagnerian Artists for 
the Metropolitan, Anny Konetzni and (right) 
Kirsten Flagstad 


Octavian. ‘The remainder of the prin 
cipal roles in the large cast will be as- 
sumed by Editha Fleischer as Sophie, 
Emanual List as Baron Ochs, and Gus 
tav Schiitzendorf as Faninal. Artur 
Bodanzky will conduct and Wilhelm von 
Wymetal Jr. will be stage director. 

The first performance of the Ameri- 
can opera, In the Pasha’s Garden, by 
John Laurence Seymour, with Law- 
rence Tibbett in the leading role and Mr. 
Panizza conducting, will take place the 
fifth week of the season. Helen Jep- 
son, the young American soprano who 
joins the company this season, will make 
her debut in this work. The settings will 
be designed by Frederick Kiesler who 
designed the sets for Helen Retires, 
the Erskine-Antheil opera at the Juil 
liard School last season. 





HOLDS MUSIC CONTEST 


Juilliard School to Select Orchestral 
Work by American 


The Julliard School of Music will 
conduct its annual competition for the 
publication of new orchestral works by 
\merican composers. The school will 
select a work and pay for its publica- 
tion. The composer will receive all 
royalties and fees accruing from the sale 
or performances of his work. 

Compositions must be by native or nat- 
uralized American citizens ; only orches- 
tral works suitable for performance by 
a large symphony orchestra are accept- 
able, and only compositions of which the 
composer owns or controls the copy- 
right should be submitted. Compositions 
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The double bill of Italian opera buffa 
will be given during the second half of 
the season. La Serva Padrona has 
never been sung before at the Metro- 
politan although it has been heard in 
New York under other auspices. It 
will be conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza. 
Don Pasquale, not heard in the house 
since 1914, will be conducted by Mr. 
Panizzo. The settings for both works 
will’ be designed by Jonel Jorgulesco, 
a Rumanian scenic artist who designed 
several sets for the New York Opera 
Comique productions. The revival of 
Beethoven’s Fidelio will be made the 
second half of the season as will also 
be Bellini’s La Sonnambula in commem- 
oration of the centenary of the death of 
the composer, and Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino. 
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There will be the customary Wagner 
cycle during the second half of the 
season. Anny Konetzni,, dramatic 
soprano of the Berlin and Vienna 
operas, whose engagement for the Met- 
ropolitan was announced last spring. 
will be here for the first half of the 
season and Mme. Flagstad for the sec- 
ond half. Lauritz Melchior and Paul 
Althouse will divide Wagnerian tenor 
roles throughout the season. Gertrude 
Kappel will be here for the entire 
season. In place of Giuseppe Conca 
and Kurt Ruhrseitz, assistant conduc- 
tors, who have remained in Europe, 
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should be sent to Oscar Wagner, Julliard 
School of Music, 130 Claremont Ave., 
New York, before Feb. 1, 1935. 

Should a composition, of outstanding 
merit be disclosed through the competi- 


tion, it will be published in the spring 
of 1935. 





Ernest Ansermet Given Reception 

A reception for Ernest Ansermet, 
Swiss conductor, was held at the New 
Music School and the Dalcroze Insti- 


tute on Nov. 6. Paul Boepple and 
Roger Sessions received the guests, 
among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Fritz 
Reiner, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Toch, 
Marion Bauer, Lydia Hoffman-Beh 
rendt, Frederick Jacobi and Henry 
Cowell. 


Adolfo Camozzo and Hermann Weiger' 
have been engaged. 

Mme. ‘desi who makes he: 
American debut, is a native of Oslo 
She began her musical studies in pian 
and later changed to voice. Her debu 
was made at the age of eighteen in th. 
role of Nuri in D’Albert’s Tiefland i: 
Oslo. After two more years of stud) 
in Stockholm, she sang leading dra 
matic roles at Gothenburg. In 1928, sh: 
sang Elsa and Isolde in Oslo and wa 
engaged for Bayreuth where she ap 
peared for two seasons. 


VOCAL MUSIC LEADS 
WORCESTER EVENTS 


Superior Choral Concerts Draw 
Large Audiences—Several 
Recitalists Appear 


Worcester, Nov. 20.—The Siberian 
Singers, eight men directed by Nichola: 
Vasilieff, attracted a large audience t 
the Hotel Bancroft ballroom on Nov. 5 
The concert was sponsored by the Quota 
Club for the benefit of its welfare fund 
Gorgeous costumes and effective light- 
ing enhanced a program ranging from 
Russian liturgical music to folk songs 
and Russian arrangements of modern 
popular numbers. 

The Luther Male Chorus of Gree 
dale Lutheran Church gave its third an 
niversary concert on Nov. 8, the solo 
ists being Mildred I. Ericson, pianist 
and Mabel Andersen-Pearson, contralto 
The chorus was directed by Verner W 
Nelson, with Oscar V. Gustafson as ac 
companist. 

Raoul Nadeau, baritone, with hi 
wife, Genevieve, as accompanist, pre 
sented an excellent recital at Worceste1 
Academy on Nov. 9 under the auspices 
of the school’s musical clubs. Mr. Na 
deau won a $5,000 Atwater Kent radi: 
audition prize and is an NBC soloist. 








A Musical Armistice Day 


The Municipal Memorial Auditoriun 
was virtually filled for the concert given 
in observance of Armistice Day on 
Nov. 11, as arranged by local Legion 
posts. The Municipal Choral Associa 
tion of 400 voices was heard, as was 
also its male contingent, in religious 
and patriotic numbers under the direc 
tion of J. Edward Bouvier, A. J. Har 
pin, J. Vernon Butler, Arvid C. Ander 
son, and Clifford F. Green. The Wor- 
cester Philharmonic, conducted by Al 
bert W. Wassell, was heard alone and as 


accompanist for the chorus. Others 
were a women’s chorus of sixteen 
voices, the American Legion doubl 


male quartet, the Legion Drum Corps 
and Walter M. Smith, cornetist, 0! 
Boston. Assisting at organ and pian 
were Messrs. Anderson, Green, Carl S 
Malmstrom, James A. S. Gow, and Les 
lie B. Goff. 

The Civic Music Association’s ranks 
increased to 2,500, made a fine and re 
sponsive audience at the opening con 
cert in the Auditorium on Nov. 13. At 
tilio Baggiore, tenor, repeated with eve: 
increased emphasis all of the triumphs 
of his appearance here two years ago 
His tones are rich and flexible and hi 
diction is amazingly clear. Leol: 
Turner, soprano, heard here fot th: 
first time, was winsome and revealed ; 
warm mezzo range. Robert Macdonal: 
was a consistently fine accompanist fo 
both singers. 

The Fine Arts course at Clark Uni 
versity has included two programs by 
outstanding dancers: Carola Goya o1 
Oct. 18, assisted by Beatrice Burford 
harpist, and Tashimira on Nov. 20. 

Joun F. Kyes 
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